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R.A.S.C. and R.E. Are Busy in Malaya 


SMUGGLING and piracy 
along tha Malayan coast- 
lino cenfrontad tha British 
aftar Japan’s aurrandar In 
August IMS. Illicit traffic 
in opium and othar drugs 
was unchackad throughowt 
cha Japanaaa occupation oi 
tha paninaula. Now Boyal 
Army Sarvica Corps Watar 
Transport Units with Cus¬ 
toms and Exctsa ofBciala 
patrol tha coastal watars ; 
atraady cha Fort Swatten- 
ham area has baan almost 
claanad up. 


R.A.S.C. vassal trails a sus- 
poct Junk (I) and drawa 
aloo g aida ( 1 )* Suspicions 
ara iuatillad as from tha 
lunk’s hold a iar of opium 
la haadad up to tha ofTicar 
in charga of Cha search 
party ())« By similar illicit 
moans thousands of pounds 
worth of drugs had antarod 
tha country from Java. 

Sumatra and Siam. 










AuHtraUa'^H Hevoic ^Guil Foree^ 


D uring fhc dark days that opened the 
Pacific War, when the Japanese 
rolled south in a mighty flood with 
all the initial advantages of tactical surprise 
and painstaking preparation, numerous tiny 
Allied garrisons isolated in the vast Pacific 
were perforce abandoned to sacrifice and 
suffering. It is true courage when a man 
bravely enters battle and fights to the last, 
knowing full well his chances of survival arc 
indeed remote. Fine [»ges of heroism were 
written by men in circumstances such as 
these—by the British at Hongkong, by the 
Americans on Wake Island, and by the 
Australians on Amboina in the Moluccas. 

The bulk of the Australian garrison on 
Amboina was made up by the 2/21 Battalion 
which consisted of volunteers who enlisted 
following the fall of France in June 1940. 
Other battalions formed at the same time 
were dispatched to the Middle East where, 
as members of the famous 9th Australian 
Division, they stood Rommel at bay outside 
Tobruk for more than half a year. The 
2'21 Battalion, however, was transferred to 
the 23rd Brigade of the ill-fated 8th Division. 

Early in 1941 the bulk of the 8th Division 
moved to Malaya, but the 23rd Brigade was 
detached to fill another role. Based on 
Darwin, it was to secure the airfields along 
vital lines of communication between Aus¬ 
tralia and Singapore in the event of war in 
the Pacific. Split into three Battalion groups, 
the Brigade was entrusted with the defence 
of Rabaul (New Britain), Amboina (Molucca 
Islands) and Koepang (Dutch Timor). 
A force of Commandos was earmarked to 
secure the important airfield at Dilli, in 
Portuguese Timor (see page 714, Vol. 6). 

Five Simultaneous Landin|;s 

Ba.sed on the assumption that the great 
key base of Singapore would stand, the 
Brigade's role—which proved impossible for 
a force of that size—was not so greatly out 
of proportion at the time of its conception.- 
Although plans for the defence of these 
island ai^ields, so close to the Australian 
mainland, had been drawn up in conjunction 
with Dutch military authorities they could 
not be implemented until the Netherlands 
became at war with Japan. 

When Pearl Harbour (December 7, 1941) 
at last put an end to their waiting the 2/40 
Battalion group moved to Koepang, and the 
2/21 to Amboina, where the small Dutch 
garrisons gladly welcomed their coming. 
Meanwhile, the force from the 2/2 Inde¬ 
pendent Company of Commandos took over 
the airfield at Dilli, in Portuguese Timor, 
despite Portuguese protests at this alleged 
violation of her neutrality. By December 17 
the move was completed. 

Vnown as "Gull Force," the 2/21 Bat- 
talion group found a garrison of about 
two thousand native troops, led by Dutch 
officers, awaiting them on Amboina. 
Although comparatively lightly armed, the 
Dutch had two six-inch coastal guns defend¬ 
ing th» fine Ambon harbour. The only 
artillery the 2/21 Battalion had in support 
were four two-pounder guns from the ISth 
Anti-tank Battery. 

Communications on Amboina were poor, 
for the island, shaped like a distorted figure 
eight, had only a narrow neck of land 
joining the two major portions, and it 
boasted few roads. Main communication 
between the airfield of l.aha, north of the 
Ambon harbour, and Ambon itself on the 
south, was by boat across its waters. Two 
companies less a platoon of the 2/21 Bat¬ 
talion were entrusted with the defence of 
Laha airfield. The remainder of the group 
manned the approaches to Ambon itself. 
On the east of the island, the Dutch-led 
native troops dug in along the coast. 


tty ttO Y JttA CA tt TJYK Y 

E ight hundred Australians garrisoned the 
island of Amboina, in the Netherlands East 
Indies, in January 1942 when 20,000 Japanese 
stormed ashore ; less than two hundred remained 
alive at the Japanese capitulation in September 
1945. The full story of the fortitude and suffering 
of “Gull Force revealed only after liberation 
— is told specially for “The War Illustiated.“ 



So confident were the Japanese that 
Singapore would be theirs that they did not 
wait for its fall before beginning to roll up 
the thin line of garrisons astride the direct 
approaches to Australia. On January 23, 
1942, they landed 17,000 shock troops, 
quickly overwhelming the small Australian 
garrison of 1,400 men holding Rabaul. Next 
on the list was Amboina. 

Three days before the enemy descended in 
forte on January 31, the .Amboina garrison 
knew they were coming. R.A.A.F. Lock- 



AMBOINA. wh«r« a daplatcd AlHad garriton 
fought 20.000 Japanote for four daya, February 
l-O, 1042. and turvivora waro aubjactad to 
tortura unaurpaatad in tha War. 

heed Hudsons had sighted an enemy convoy 
of approximately 40 vessels, including air¬ 
craft carriers and troopships, heading in the 
direction of the island. What units of the 
squadron remained airworthy carried out 
raids on the enemy, but on January 30 the 
squadron was ordered to withdraw to Darwin. 

Chortly after midnight on January 31 an 
enemy force of 20,000 men made five simul¬ 
taneous landings on Amboina, mainly on 
the cast coast. With the dawn, swarms of 
carrier-based Japanese aircraft held undis¬ 
puted sway over the island, bombing and 
strafing at will. Within a few hours the 
Japanese penetrated the native troops' 
position west of Paso and drove down upon 
the Australians holding Laha airfield and 
Ambon. Communications between the two 
forces failed, enemy bombing destroying all 
wireless and cutting the sole telephone line. 

For four days the unequal battle raged. 
In ferocious hand-to-hand fighting in the 
jungle the two companies north of the 
harbour denied the enemy the Laha airfield, 
standing squarely across its eastern ap¬ 
proaches. Their old Lewis guns and three- 
inch mortars broke up every assault. Just 
as stubbornly, the remainder of the Battalion 
held the enemy at bay on the south of the 
harbour. Japanese warships penetrated the 
harbour on February 3, bringing their guns 
to bear at point-blank range. Like David 
confronting Goliath, the four two-pounder 
guns opened fire to engage the enemy vessels. 

Thin platoons were shuffled round in the 
tall kunai grass in an endeavour to stem 
every enemy penetration; but with their 
ammunition spent, their dumps blasted by 
bombing behind them, the Allied force at 
last succumbed to the weight of the enemy. 
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By February 4, Ambon was in enemy hands 
and the bombardment was directed at the 
last Australian pocket holding out on Laha 
airfield. That afternoon, the Japanese 
swarmed across the airfield—and the battle 
of Amboina was at its end. 

The well-planned Japanese offensive had 
required the l.aha airfield for their next 
move. A fortnight later, on February 19, 
squadrons of their medium bombers took off 
from the airfield to join aircraft from a 
carrier task force which carried out the first 
smashing raid on Darwin, completely neu¬ 
tralizing the Australian base.. At the .same 
time thousands of enemy troops stormed 
ashore in Timor to seize Koepang and Dilli. 

Back on Amboina, 26 Australian walking- 
wounded had escaped from a dressing-station 
a.t the conclusion of the battle and had taken 
to the jungle. Wending their way from 
island to island, mainly by native canoe, 
they at last landed on the shore of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria ; and the story of the battle 
of Amboina became known in Australia. 
But a fug of uncertainty regarding the fate 
of the survivors cloaked the island for three 
years. Not one member of the garrison 
during this period was officially posted as a 
prisoner of war by the enemy. Then, after 
the Japanese capitulation, in September 194S, 
a story of horror became known. 

Survivors Too Weak to Stand 

Through these long years of incarceration 
the Japanese tortured, starved and subjected 
their prisoners to every inhuman bestiality 
conceivable. In the hell-camp of Tantoei 
tortures included the stringing-up of Aus¬ 
tralian prisoners to trees with wire cables 
tied round their hands, their feet just touch¬ 
ing the ground. In this position they were 
beaten until insensible, revived with water, 
then beaten a^in. This went on for days, 
Japanese placing lighted ci^rettes in the 
prisoners' nostrils and inflicting other devil¬ 
ries until death brought merciful release. 
Desperate attempts to escape met with 
ruthless treatment at the hands of the 
Japanese. Indeed, none managed to escape, 
and 17 Australians were executed during the 
long years on Amboina. 

Another enemy trick was to place ammuni¬ 
tion dumps in and around the prison camp. 
With the coming of Allied aerial supremacy 
Amboina was subjected to heavy attacks, and 
one raid found the ammunition dump, 
which exploded. Scores of Australian, Dutch 
and native prisoners, including some women 
and children, were killed or wounded. The 
last Australian medical officer in the camp 
was killed by bomb-blast while tending 
casualties. Thereafter sickness took terrible 
toll. Prisoners suffering from tropical ulcers 
were kicked and beaten about their decaying 
limbs. Others were forced to open picric 
acid bombs with hammers, thereby receiv¬ 
ing terrible burns. 

pARLY in 1945, when Allied forees were 

becoming victorious on all fronts, the 
Japanese quickened the tempo of their efforts 
to work the prisoners to death. Between 
January and August of that year, 290 
Australians died, bringing the total laid to 
rest in their small cemetery to 428. Thus there 
were less than 200 fever-stricken survivors 
of the original 800 Australians on Amboina 
when the blessed relief of liberation ended 
their suffering. Rescue ships found most 
of the gaunt survivors too weak or ill to 
stand. The last chapter of the Amboina 
horror was written on Morotai, where an 
Australian Court Marti.vl sentenced to death 
by shooting the Japanese Commander and 
two of his oflitx'rs staffing the hell-hole of 
Tantoei. Thirty-two other guards will pay 
for their inhumanity with terms behind barbed 
wire ranging from one to twenty years. 



W fiFN Field-Marshal 

Viscount Mom- £ ^ 

gomery of Alamein M mgM\ 
takes over the appointment 
of Chief of tlie Imperial 
General Staff in June 1946 the demobiliza¬ 
tion of our wartime army will be practically 
complete, but it is obvious that docs 
not mean the Army will have assumed 
its normal peacetime shape. Ad hoc e.s- 
pedients are necessary to enable us to deal 
with immediate post-war commitments, and 
the Government has announced its short¬ 
term plans to meet the existing situation. 

Under these plans it is hoped by the end 
of this year to reduce the numbers of trained 
men in the three Services to 1,100,000 plus 
100,000 under training. In order to filj the 
places of men becoming due for demobiliza¬ 
tion or discharge, the call-up of young men 
under the National Service Act will be 
continued without prejudice to final decision 
as regards the adoption of a permanent 
system of National Service. The length of 
service required from new entrants will be 
hxed as soon as possible, but much depends 


, A A / ^ / on the other hand, the new 

affect the latter. 

By MAJ.-GENERAL Under our existing system the C.I.G.S. 

Q /0 re tiXAiVAIAI responsible jointly with the heads of the 

Sm GWYNN Services for reviewing, and advising 

K.C.B., D.S.O. the Government on, our military policy and 

commitments in the widest sense. Whether 
sponsible for advising as to the strength of that system will be maintained or changed. 


By MAJ.-GENERAL 

SIR CHARLES GWYNN 

RuCtBaf DmSmGa 


the army we need for our own special com¬ 
mitments, and the military staff of U.N.O. 
may make snpplementary demands. That 


as some have advocated, by the appointment 
of an overall Chief of the Staff we do not yet 
know. But whatever system is adopted we 


we are bound to have a professional regular can, I think, rely on the disappearance of 
army voluntarily enlisted is universally the inter-Service rivalries and conflicting 
admitted, but will improved conditions of claims which regrettably existed in the inter- 
pay and terms of service produce the number war period. Certainly there has been no 
of recruits it will require ? Improvement of stronger advocate of the necessity of intimate 
conditions is long overdue, ^th in justice co-operation between the Army and R.A.F. 
to the men and for the credit of the State and of overpowering air strength than Field- 
as an employer ; but unavoidably long Marshal Montgomery ; he has also had 


to the men and for the credit of the State and of overpowering air strength than Field- 
as an employer ; but unavoidably long Marshal Montgomery ; he has also had 
periods of foreign service and the fact that exceptional experience of co-operation with 


the Army cannot offer a life-long occupation, 
are probably the factors that limit the intake 
of recruits rather than the scale of pay. 


the Royal Navy, and has paid tribute to the 
importance of sea communications in what¬ 
ever enterprise the Army undertakes. 


on the rate of intake of voluntary 
recruits to the regular Services and 
on progress in the liquidation of 
post-war commitments. 

Nevertheless, it is clearly essential 
to formulate and set in motion long¬ 
term plans for the formation of the 
Army we shall permanently need. 
That, subject to Government de¬ 
cisions, is probably the main task 
that will confront the new C.I.G.S. 
There can be no question, as 
happened after the First Great 
War, of the Army resuming its 
pre-war shape ; nor, I think, would 
It be practicable or advisable to aim 
at producing a miniature copy of 
our wartime army. 


DROBLEM of Finding Men 
* to Fill New Army’s Ranks 


In some ways the problem of 
giving us a new-type army is simpler 
than it was in 1919. Then the new 
weapons produced in the war had all 
been designed to meet trench warfare 
conditions and were unsuitable for 
mobile operations. They suggested 
lines on which armaments would 
develop, but clearly a long period of 
experiments and redesigning was 
necessary before weapons of more 
general utility could be produced. 
Premature rearmament would have 
only resulted in costly replacement 
of obsolescent types. Experiments 
were initiated and considerable 
progress was made until financial 
stringency ended the experiments 
and made drastic rearmament out of 



Ficld-Marthal Viscount MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN, 
of Hindhoad in Che Cooncy of Svrrey, G.C.B., D.S.O. 

from a portrait by Janus Ounn, by ptrmtsshti ofttu artist 


There will therefore be no lack of 
problems beyond those that affect 
our peacetime army to which Field- 
Marshal Montgomery will be able 
to apply his brains, great experience 
and energy. Surely he will have a 
say in formulating plans for the 
expansion of the Army in case of 
war, and I can hardly think that he 
would be content with an indefinite 
ruling such as the Government gave 
after the First Great War that the 
Territorial Army would in future 
provide the sole basis of expansion. 
A ruling which certainly left many 
Territorial officers uncertain as to 
the role of the T.A. 

r\OMINIONS’ Contribution to 

^ the New Defence Set-up 

Again, although the Dominions 
have free choice as to whether they 
would take part in a war or not, it 
is clearly desirable that the closest 
touch should be maintained with 
their military staffs ; and the fact 
that Canadian, Australian, New 
Zealand and South African troops 
have all fought under his command 
ensures that Field-Marshal Mont¬ 
gomery appreciates the great con¬ 
tribution the Dominions can make 
to the new set-up of Commonwealth 
defence. 

There is, in fact, little that the 
experience of the new C.I.G.S. docs 
not cover, either in command or as 
a Staff officer. In addition to his 
War service he has served in India 
and Palestine, |has been on the 


the question. The Government’s assurance 
that no major war could occur without ten 
years’ warning, and disarmament policy (in¬ 
cluding proposals that weapons should be 
limited to defensive purposes), did little to 
encourage invention and relegated the Army 
to police functions. 

We have now learnt our lesson and the War 
has carried experiments to completion. 
The majority of weapons seem now to have 
approached final shape, although rockets, 
controlled projectiles and air transport may 
lead to further developments. Field-Marshal 
Montgomery should therefore encounter few 
difficulties in providing his new army with 
suitable weapons. Moreover, tlKie seems 
no reason why wartime armaments not 
required for the normal peacetime army 
should not, for a considerable period at least, 
be stored in reserve to meet the needs of 
possible expansion instead of being scrapped. 

The problem of finding men to fill the 
ranks of the new army will this time be much 
more difficult than that of armaments. 
Presumablv the C.I.G.S. will remain re- 


Enlistment for short service at home 
(including some European stations) may 
attract additional recruits, but it tends to 
reduce the numbers willing to accept the 
longer engagement required to maintain a 
foreign service force. Although the Govern¬ 
ment has not yet decided to continue com¬ 
pulsory service indefinitely, if voluntary 
enlistment does not produce necessary num¬ 
bers, h is to be hoped that some compulsory 
training will be adopted to facilitate the 
rapid expansion of the Army in times of crisis. 

Tn addition to recruiting problems it is 
^ certain that during Field-Marshal Mont¬ 
gomery’s term of office the strength of 
foreign service garrisons and the location 
of our strategic reserves will ^ under 
constant review. Development in India 
may produce a new situation, and our War 
experience alone clearly indicates the neces¬ 
sity of reconsidering our other commitments. 
Tfiie War at least has made it clear that air 
forces cannot replace land forces as at one 
lime it was argued might be possible ; but, 
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staff of a Territorial Division, a student at 
the Imperial Defence College, and been on 
the Staff of both the Camberley and Quetta 
Staff Colleges. It is curious, however, that 
he has never held an appointment inside the 
walls of the War Office. Will he find that a 
handicap ? For War Office procedure and 
the workings of financial control lake some 
learning and may prove irksome. Yet it 
may be that a fresh mind will be more 
valuable than experience. The War Office 
has always been accused of being a slave to 
precedent; and with so many new departures 
to be made, search for prec^ent might well 
interfere with the working of clear common- 
sense thought. 

It is certain that the nation will expect 
much from Field-Marshal Montgomery, 
for it has realized the importance of the 
Army to its very existence. He will com¬ 
mand its good wishes and confidence, but 
it must be clearly realized that he cannot 
make bricks without straw. Parsimony in 
defence expenditure has surely been finally 
proved to be the worst form of economy. 



German Mounts for British M.Rs in Austria 



OUR MOUNTfD MILITARY POLICE In VInnna ut« hortns formerly bnlonging to 
th* German $.S. (Black Guards t tee page 121, Vel. I). These animals were found. In 
a starved condition, near Kiagenfurt. A detachment In one of Vienna's main streets 
(I), and grooming mounts In their stables (2). One of our men with his Austrian 
"opposite number" at Graz (3). PAGE 709 }*fiotcs, New York Times Photos 




/^oh/ Beat fhe German Bid to Block Suez 


A t the beginning of May 1941 the 
situation in the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean was decidedly critical. Fight¬ 
ing hard until it reached the beaches from 
which it was evacuated by the Navy, a British 
army of 50,000 had been withdrawn from 
Greece and landed in Crete. This was not 
accomplished without losses. Lacking ade¬ 
quate air cover, the crowded transports and 
their escorts suftcred severely from the 
attacks of the Luftwaffe, and a number of 
the British and Greek destroyers which had 
taken a prominent part in the evacuation 
of troops were sunk. 

It was evident that an attack upon Crete 
would be the next item in the enemy pro¬ 
gramme. It was most likely to take the form 
of a combined sea and airborne landing, 
which would be difficult to repel with the 
limited naval resources available, in the 
absence of anything approaching a strong air 


By 

FRArrets E. McMURTRIE 

had recently been perfected and was being 
turned out in large numbers. 

More than two months before, reports 
had been received in this country of a new 
design of enemy mine of the magnetic type, 
which could not be swept by existing methods. 
As far as could be gathered from captured 
documents and other information reaching 
the Naval Intelligence Division, this mine 
would be dropped from aircraft without the 
usual parachute and would resemble a bomb 
in appearance. Further inquiries were 
prosecuted without delay, eliciting the fact 
that the weight of the new mine was 1,000 
kilogrammes, or about a ton. Goering was 
so pleased with this new weapon that he had 
been beard to boast that it would soon 
finish off the Royal Navy. 



SINTINSLS OF SUEZ >r« tha twin, tswan of Cka ItK It Aniac War mamarial at Itmailia. 
Egypt, arattad to commamorata tha dafanca of Suaz Emplra troops In tha First Grant War. In 
tha Sacond Grant War tha Garman plan to block tha Canal by tha usa of minas droppad from tha 

air Is ravaalod In this paga. Photo, Topictu 


defence. Reinforcements and munitions 
would have to travel by the long route around 
the Cape, up the East Coast of Africa and 
through the Red Sea to Egypt. For their 
rapid transport to the scene of action, free 
passage through the Suez Canal was, obvi- 
ous'y, indispensable. 

'T'hfse facts were quite well known to the 
Germans, who were using their utmost 
exertions to mass troops and aircraft for the 
assault upon Crete. Though it was hoped to 
effect a successful landing by sea, it was quite 
appreciated that this could not be guaranteed 
against naval opposition ; and in the event, 
seaborne invasion proved a costly failure. 
(See story by Commander Anthony Kimmins 
in page 739, Vol. 4). Instead, the enemy 
had ultimately to fall back on the more 
expensive method of an airborne descent by 
specially trained troops. 

In these circumstances, anything which 
would interfere with the smooth transmission 
of men and materials through the Suez Canal 
would naturally be of the greatest assistance 
to the Germans. It might also have the 
further advantage of reducing the concen¬ 
tration of British naval force off Crete. To 
block the Canal would unquestionably sim¬ 
plify the problem of conquering the island. 
To accomplish this purpose it tvas decided 
to make use of a fresh type of mine which 


To the Investigation Section of the Tor¬ 
pedoes and Mining Department at the Ad¬ 
miralty these reports conveyed a good deal. 
It was naturally assumed that any specimens 
of the new mine that might happen to drop 
on land instead of in the water would be set 
to explode on impact ; and that if any failed 
to do so, '* booby traps ” would have been 
provided in order to defeat attempts by our 
experts to render the mine harmless before 
dissecting it for investigation. 


CPECIMEN of the New Weapon Found 
^ and With Great Caution Examined 


No specimen of the mine had been defin¬ 
itely identified up to the end of April 1941, 
when a series of heavy air raids on the Clyde 
and Mersey districts began. Commander F. 
Ashe Lincoln, R.N.V.R. (see illus. page 486), 
of the Torpedoes and Mining Department, 
had been assigned the duty of seeking for an 
intact mine, and proceeded with a group of 
specialist officers to make a thorough search 
in both areas. On May 6 he was successful 
in discovering one in the hills overlooking 
Dumt»rton. It was at first reported by the 
Army as an unexploded bomb, but closer 
examination pointed to its being actually 
one of the new mines. 

Another of these missiles had exploded 
about a quarter of a mile away, and in the 
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crater were found a number of particles of 
explosive which had not detonal^, together 
with some pieces of the mechanism. This 
explosive was one known as hexanite, which 
as a rule was never used by the Germans 
in bombs but only in mines ; this alone seemed 
to suggest that it must be a specimen of the 
new weapon. One of the dangerous features 
of hexanite is that it is ticklish stuff to handle. 
Contact with the bare flesh almost invariably 
produces a form of dermatitis. Unconsciously, 
Commander Lincoln exposed himself to this 
risk by picking up particles in his fingers 
to scrutinize them ; but fortunately prompt 
medical attention was at hand and saved 
him from serious consequences. 

'T'ogether with one of his assistants (now 
Lieutenant-Commander H. F. Wadsicy, 
G.M., D.S.C., R.N.V.R., of H.M.S. Vernon), 
Commander Lincoln next morning proceeded 
to examine the unexploded mine. To begin 
with, a booby trap was looked for beneath 
the fuse, but when the latter had been ex¬ 
tracted there was nothing to be found under 
it. Not long previously a number of officers 
of the Vernon had lost their lives through a 
device of this kind behind the rear door of a 
mine. Bearing this in mind, the investiga¬ 
tors took care that the rear door was cased 
open very gently until a fin^r could be 
inserted. Nothing at all su-spicious being en¬ 
countered, a torch was shone into the interior, 
but still there appeared to be no sign of any 
booby trap. 


T UFTWAFFE Raid in Force Rendered 
^ Ineffective by Prompt Sweeping 


It was at this stage that the investigators 
were in the greatest danger. Quite unknown 
to anyone outside Germany, the enemy had 
devised a new type of booby trap which 
should have operated at this Juncture. It 
took the form of a photo-electric cell, so 
designed as to blow up the mine immediately 
either daylight or an artificial light was 
introduced into the interior. Providentially, 
it failed to work owing to a small length of 
wire, connecting the booby trap with the 
detonator, having been broken by the shock 
of the fall. Thus the lives of two officers 
were saved, and the mine was by degrees 
rendered harmless. 

It was then dispatched by the quickest 
route to the Vernon torpedo school, to be 
dissected by the scientists attached to the 
department of the Superintendent of Mine 
Design. Working all night, these experts 
were able to analyse the intricacies of the 
mechanism and find out exactly how every¬ 
thing worked. After this it did not take 
many hours to arrange an effective method 
of sweeping the new mine. As there was no 
means of knowing where the miitc would 
next be encountered, or in what numbers 
it might be found, this important informa¬ 
tion was at once disseminated in every area 
of naval operations. 


^OR was it any too soon, for within twenty- 
four hours the Luftwaffe made a ra'd 
in force on the area between Port Said and 
Suez, and dropped a large number of the new 
mines into the Canal itself. Great destruction 
might well have been caused ; and, at the 
very least, traffic would have been held up 
for an indefinite period but for the work 
that had been done by naval officers and 
scientists during (he preceding few days. As it 
was, the whole of the minefield was swept up 
in the course of the following day, though the 
Germans were not to know it. Had it not 
bMn for this, it is improbable that Crete 
would have beien able to hold out for so long 
as it did ; and British losses in its defence 
would doubtless have been heavier, to say 
nothing of the all-precious element of time, 
so vital in war. 



Men in Navy Blue Home from Far Eastern Service 





BROAD SMILES artt 
ord«r of th« doy whon thip« 
of tho Royal Navy r«a<h 
Britith porCt from Far 
Eaitarn wators. Somo of the 
•hip’s company of H.M.S. 
Komponfelt (I) whon aha 
dockad at Chatham wora iap 
flying auiu and steal halmats. 
Tha Kampanfait formed part 
of the Fleet which was at 
Hongkong for the surrender 
of the Jap forces there. As 
the cruiser H.M.S. Cleopatra 
docked at Fortsmowth (2) 
relatives and friends lined 
the deck of another ship to 
welcome her. 


The Royal Navy's oldest 
destroyer, H.M.S. Scout (1) 
completed her last voyage 
when she arrived at Swansea 
after being in commissioned 
service for nearly 28 years, 
the last seven continuously 
in the Far East. Her Com« 
mander (Lt. D. M. Edwards), 
is seen with his officers and 
ratings (4) before bidding a 
last farewell to the ship, 
whose fate has not been yet 
determined. She may be 
converted into a training 
•Kip for Sea Scouts. Photo*, 
Keystone, G.P.i'., P.A.-Rcutcr 
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British First-Aid to Recovery in Hongkong 
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REHABILITATION HAS BEEN HINDERED by •pi4«vnics» th« hom«l««« af»d th« orphant. A»d-Malarial UniU In Vanfeafw 
Flaat Air Arm ftpray Infected areas (I) with D.D.T. WaKs and strays are houeed In the lUnf’s Park Orphanafe, «^er the care of 

Construction Unit : two of the youngsters o«t for a walk (1). A gaily-decorated theatre ta admired by our men (3). Japanese accused ^ atroj^#« 

are housed In Stanley Gaol, where the British barber demonstrates lust how close the hair must be cut (4). PAGE 7 1 2 Photos. Drittsh Oif.ct.t 








For Your Tomorrow They Gave Their Today 
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KOHIMA MEMORIAL lUnds high »boy« th» (can* of an« of tho flarcut and moat dacidra battlaa of tha Rurma campaign. Eractad by man of^a 
2nd •ritith Divitiong it It a trIbuCa to comradM who mado tha aupranta Mcrlfica in tha battio of Kohima and tha Imphal Road, Aprll-May i944. 
Raariog tha inscription ** Whan you |o homa tall tham of ua, and say—For your tomorrow thay gava thair today,'* It was unvailad by 
Sir wTlIlam Slim, than Commandar of tha Mth Army. Saa also Ulus, paga S2I. PAGE 7 I 3 Photo, indtan O^iciai 
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Falmouth Was U.S. Navy Invasion Base 


JELLYFISH * 
MANY 


SAVED THE LIVES OF 
ALLIED SEAMEN 


T raining accommodation for more than 
170 officers and 2,600 men of the 
United States Navy made Falmouth 
Sub-Command an important base for the 
O-Day assault. Loaded with personnel, 
vehicles and equipment, 38 L.S.T.s sailed to 
join the D-Day armada, and an average of 
four M.T. ships a day ferried vital transport 
and supplies in the invasion build-up. 

Falmouth was commissioned on Sept. 3, 
1939, as H.M.S. Forte. The Imperial Hotel 
became H.M.S. Forte II. In December 1939 
a Contraband Control Base was opened. 
Defence Booms were laid in the harbour, St. 
.Mawes Bay, Falmouth Bay and the Helford 
River, the last being removed in May 1945. 
First test of Falmouth's improvisation came 
late one night in May 1940, when ships of 
the Royal Netherlands Navy arrived after 
escaping from Holland. 

Hundreds of troops passed through Fal¬ 
mouth on their way to France in early June 
1940. After Dunkirk, thousands of troops 
and refugees, brought over in 243 ships, were 
cared for by W.R.N.S. and W.V.S. personnel 
and housed in cinemas and the Princess 
Pavilion. June also brought the Hrst air 
raids against the Dockyard. In eight raids 
during the month one ship was sunk, two set 
on hre, and considerable damage was done 
to the Northern Arm of the Dockyard. 

An Auxiliary Patrol was formed, consisting 
of yachts, trawlers, drifters and motor boats, 


guarding the harbour and the boom entrance 
until Anally paid off in June 1945. Observa¬ 
tion minehelds, a balloon barrage and anti¬ 
submarine flxed defences also protected the 
harbour, and in May 1941 a Coa.stal Force 
base was set up at Coastlines Wharf. After 
D-Day, Coastal Force activity at Falmouth 
diminished, and in October 1944 the ba.se 
closed down. Air raids and harbour mining 
activity caused several casualties during 1941. 

The' King and Queen visited Falmouth in 
May 1942, when it was decided that the port 
should be used as a Combined Operations 
Base. In July the following year it was 
decided that the United States Navy should 
take over the organization. The first U.S. 


A WARTfME invtncion which saved the lives cf 
^ Allied seamen by enabitnt convoys (o be navifeted 
with razor-ed(e accuracy in darkness and adverse 
weather, “Jellyfish" was recently described in Th# 
Evening Standard. 

The device, which wu made by a British electrical 
firm, consisted of a radar buoy which actuated its own 
machinery, sent out secret navigational signals, and blcvr 
itself up when its {ob was done. 

The buoy consisted of a cylindrical tank containing 
receiving and transmitting radar eouipment and a 
telescopic acriat. It was sunk, and when it reached a 
pre-determined depth an anchor chain paid out a 
mooring weight and the buoy rose horizontally to the 
surface. The telescopic aerial extended itself, radar 
equipment was connected and began to work, and tho 
buoy prepared for its own destruction by explosives. 

contingent arrived at St. Mawes on August 
18, 1943, establishing a U.S.N. Advanced 
Amphibious Training Sub Base in requisi¬ 
tioned buildings; mooring buoys were laid 
and five loading hards built before D-Day. 
The base closed in 1944. 


THE NIGHT Before the Normandy D-Day 


W 


HFN the Allied invasion fleet crossed 
to Normandy on the night of 
June 5/6, 1944, it did not meet a 
single attack by the Luftwaffe or by enemy 
E- or U-boats. When our parachute troops 
were dropped a few hours before the assault 
they landed with negligible casualties, though 
we had expected a 25 per cent loss. After 
our initial landings the enemy held back his 
main reserves for 18 to 48 hours, and enabled 
us to secure a firm foothold. 

These were the chief results of the greatest 
hoax in military history—a hoax carried out 




AMERICAN ARRRECIATION OR THE PEOPLE OF FALMOUTH took practical rorm in thn 
pr f wf tion of a mamorlal •haltar built by U.S. Navy man with ntatarial* paid for by tbalr officara. 
Hara tha shaltar it baing formally hand^ ovar to tba town aftar tha raising of cha Start and 
Stripot by tha Mayor of Falmouth. PAGE 714 V.S. NAvy 


almost entirely by 105 aircraft of the Royul 
Air Force, by 34 small ships of the Royal 
Navy, and by R.C.M. (Radio Counter 
Measures- sec full story in page 685). In the 
planning of Operation “Overlord” (the code 
word for the Normandy invasion) it was con¬ 
sidered essential that the enemy should be 
made to believe that the as.sault would come 
not on the Normandy beaches but farther 
north in the Pas dc Calais between Cap 
d’Antifer and Boulogne. 

This was the task of R.C.M. The respons¬ 
ibility for carrying it out rested with Bomber 
Cominand. But long before the operational 
planning could be commenced, much pre¬ 
liminary technical work had been carried 
out by the Telecommunications Research 
Establishment. For two months before 
D-Day, and for the month following our 
landings. Bomber Command played a leading 
part in the hammering of German coast 
defences and the “softening-up” process 
round the French coast. The German night 
fighter force, based in north-west France, 
invariably reacted strongly to these attacks 
by our bombers. 

Well-Rehe«rscd Deception 

The great chain of enemy radar stations 
round the French coast were always equally 
alert. In the conviction that our tcchnic.d 
devices were so highly developed that we 
could confuse the enemy into mistaking a 
carefully-planned feint for the real thing, 
R.C.M. was ready with a complicated and 
well-rehearsed scheme of deception. 

'T'hl scheme was in five parts, each with 
separate aim but linked in one general 
plan. The five parts went under the code 
names Taxable, Glimmer, Mandrel, A.B.C. 
Patrol, and Titanic. Their aims were (I) 
to simulate diversionary attacks by air and 
sea away from the real assault area ; (2) 
to provide cover for the genuine airborne 
landings ; (3) to throw the German radar 
system into such a state of confusion that 
enemy reaction to our intentions would be 
delayed and greatly minimized. On the 
night of June 5/6 the five parts of the 
R.C.M. plan went simultaneously into opera¬ 
tion, as follows: 

In “ Taxable,” eighteen small ships of the 
Royal Navy steamed towards Cap d’Antifer 
at a speed of seven knots to suggest a 
landing on that part of the French coast. 
As enemy radar could quickly sum up the 
size of this force and dismiss it as not being 
a serious threat, one of the R.A.F.’s most 
experienced squadrons. No. 617—led by 
Group Capt. G. L. Cheshire, V.C., D.S.O., 
D.F.C.—flew in support. Every minute cf 
the 3i hours of the operation, the aircraft 
of this squadron dropped twelve bundles of 



Now It Can Be Told! 


“Window”—the thin metallized strips which 
produce false echoes on the enemy radar 
screens and so confuse their plotting. 

Hying in box formation over an area 12 
miles wide and eight miles deep, the aircraft 
had to fly in a continuous orbit gradually 
nearing the French coast, to give the im¬ 
pression of a large convoy heading slowly 
towards it. The effect was heightened by 
the Navy ships towing balloons which would 
reproduce a "big ship” type of echo on the 
enemy radar screens, and also by our aircraft 
jamming the German radar to prevent 
recognition of the "Window” deception. 

Exactly the same deception was practised 
in a direction heading for Boulogne. In this 
ease (“GlimnKr ”) 16 ships were covered and 
"magnified” by 218 Squadron. In two areas 
in the Channel—due south of Littlehampton 
and due south of Portland Bill - twenty 
aircraft of 199 Squadron (“ Mandrel”) main¬ 
tained a Jamming barrage which covered the 
enemy's coastal radar frequencies, reduced his 
warning system, and screened our own aircraft. 

T hev flew at 18,000 feet at a constant dis¬ 
tance of 50 miles from the enemy coast 
and with positional error of 
never more than five miles 
from ten fixed points in the 
Channel, and jammed the 
Hun radar for hours on 
end. In this task they were 
joined by four Fortresses of 
No. 803 Squadron of the 
U.S. Army Air Corps. 

In the area between 
Taxable and Glimmer, 29 
Lancasters flew for 44 hours 
in "A.B.C. Patrol ” to lure 
the enemy night fighters 
away from the actual land¬ 
ing areas. They, too, added 
to the confusion on the 
German radar by providing 
between them 82 jamming 
transmitters. A secondary 
reason for this patrol was 
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the hope (speedily fulfilled) that the Germans 
would mistake it as top cover for the 
"invasion” simulated by (jlimmer. 

While all this was going on, dummy air¬ 
borne invasions (‘ Titanic”) were carried out 
at two points—one slightly east of Fecamp, 
the other halfway down the Cherbourg 
Peninsula. Dummy parachute troops were 
dropped at both points ; in addition, enough 
of the invaluable strips of “Window” were 


dropped to give the harassed enemy radar 
operators the impression that this airborne 
invasion was twenty times larger than it was. 

The actual invasion forces sailed on their 
appointed course without any interference 
by air or sea. Through R.C.M., the enemy 
appreciation of the main direction of our 
attack was completely wrong. In R.C.M. 
operations on the night before D-Day only 
three of the 105 aircraft taking part were lost. 


Secret *War Effort’ Charts are Revealed 


A SERIES of hitherto unpublished charts 
which were studied daily through 
nearly six years of war by the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee were published officially 
a few weeks ago. Commenting on the 
series, The Daily Telegraph pointed out that 
nearly 40 charts give many new figures illus¬ 
trating Britain’s succes.ses and sacrifices on 
land, at sea and in the air. 

One shows that of 9,000 flying bombs 
launched between June 13, 1944, and March 
30, 1945, fewer than 6,000 cross«l the coast. 
There were 2,500 “incidents” inside the 
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OuTSiM London 
In London 


expense of the building, textile, clothing and 
distributive trades, in which the number of 
workers shrank from 6,000,000 to 3,000,000. 

A graph resembling a skyscraper shows 
that the production in fighter aircraft, which 
in September 1939 was less than 100 a month, 
had at the beginning of the Battle of Britain 
risen to 450. In 1944 the average was 900. 

The production of war stores generally, 
taking the average index for production in 
1940 as 100, rose steeply to a peak of 350 in 
February a.id March 1943, and remained at 
240 in April 1945. 

One of the most striking graphs is that 
showing the U-boat’s enormous toll of mcr- 


THE ORDEAL BY ROCKET if friphlcally 
fhown in this chart. Each column reprufo.ftl 
cho numbor of Vlf droppoU in a favan-4ay 
poriod I tocalt at tha top thow tho numbor of 
poopla hillad. Tho firit rockot arrivod in 
England on Sopcombor S, IMS (ion illuj in pago 
37]), and tho groatott numbor, botwnon 70 and 
CD, foil during tho wook ondinj Fob. IS, 104S. 
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FLYING BOMBS killod moro than 
0,000 poopio during tho poriod 
Juno 13, 1044—March 30, I04S, 
whan ovor 0,000 Vlf woro launchod 
against this country. Oatails, in¬ 
cluding numbort that down, or 
brought down bybarraga balloont, 
aro prcfontad hora in compara- 
tiva form. 
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London area and 3,5(X} 
outside. Anti-aircraft 
fire shot down slightly 
over 2,(X)0 flying bombs 
to beat the total ac¬ 
counted for by fighter 
aircraft. Worst weeks 
for long-range rockets 
were those ending 
November 30, 1944, 
when 40 kill^ 255, 
and March 8, 1945, 
when nearly 70 killed 
250 people. The great¬ 
est number of rockets 
fell in the week ending 
February 15, when the 
death-roll was 212. 

The total of men 
under arms rose from 
under 500,000 in mid- 
1939 to over 4,500,000 
in 1944. This growth 
was largely at the 
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chant shipping. In 1942 it amounted to 
some 6.0()0,000 gross tons, compared with 
under 2,000,000 in each of the years 1939, 
1940 and 1941, and had fallen to about 
750,000 gross tons in 1944 

Tn December, with America in the war one 
year, was recorded the first substantial 
excess of tonnage built over losses from all 
causes. Of about 1,200 commissioned, nearly 
800 U-boats were sunk by July 1945 ; 200 
were scuttled and over 150 were under Allied 
control. The remainder were unaccounted for. 

In April 1944 the enemy’s source of oil in 
Europe became a priority air target. In the 
absence of continued Allied bombing, output 
of oil might have recovered by August to 
1,000,000 tons. Instead, by April 3, 1945, 
Axis oil output was down to an estimated 
monthly rate of 50,000 to 150,000 tons. 

Other graphs show that in 1943 Canada 
and America consumed more milk, poultry, 
game, fish and eggs than in pre-war years, 
while Britons had less of everything except 
milk potatoes, vegetables and grain. 






,000 May Face Starvation 


SERIOUS AND AVOIDABLE WASTE it de- 
monttrated to tho houiowivet of Hammer* 
smith : bread collected from wAtte*bins. 


THE RT. HON. ERNEST BEVIN speaking to 
the General Assenibly of the U.N.O. on the 
food crisis facing the world in 1944. 


C ATASTROPHE of world-wide lomine, in which one thousand million 
people might be involved, was declared a distinct possibility within a 
few months by Mr. Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Secretary, in a 
fpccch to the General Assembly of the U.N.O. at Westminster Hall, London, 
on Feb. 13, 1946. His speech, broadcast to the whole world, stipported a 
Resolution by the Big Five Great Britain, America. U.S.S.R., Cfhina and 
France—to urge the United Nations to take drastic and immediate steps to 
conserve supplies and to step*up to maximum the production of wheat for 
the coming season. He also appealed to all Governments to publish full 
information as to their own supplies of cereals and reveal steps they pro* 
posed to take to ensure maximum production. 

The full gravity of the situation was summed up when Mr. Bevin re* 
iterated the ngures of requirements and available supplies in regard to wheat. 
He stated that 17,000,000 tons would be required by the importing nations 
during the hrst six months of 1946, and that the total available in the export¬ 
ing countries for that period was only 12,000,000 tons. Included in these 
figures were the requirements of U.N.R.R.A. The deficit, shown as 5,000,000 
tens, may well be increased when later figures are made available, as the 
lituation in respect of wheat and rice had deteriorated. 

He pleaded with each Nation to make the handling of the crisis a major 
fart of their policy, irrespective of political considerations ** because 
civilisation really depends on solving this food problem and we cannot 
tegin reconstruction unless it is surmounted within four months." Failure 


to make a collective effort-allowing the situation to run its course un¬ 
checked—would result in certain famine and starvation in many areas, but 
" maybe even with our available supplies with proper distribution and 
organized effort we can avoid that." Dealing with steps that could be 
taken to alleviate the suffering caused through disturbance of the whole 
economic life of the world, Mr. Bevin stated that the first consideration 
was to see that every ounce of food is properly used. The second step 
was for the ** Governments to collaborate in securing adequate and fair dis¬ 
tribution of surpluses. This must be more than a pious expression cf 
opinion ; it must be made a part of each Government's policy." 

B ritain is to increase her acreage of wheat to be sown this year, and 
anti-waste campaigns have been started. Where necessary the diet 
is to be modified to include less variety, as, in Mr. Bevin's words, " it was a 
question of survival, and the survival of the people throughout the world 
was a better thing than varied diet. It was better to have a monotonous 
diet than to have death running through the whole of the human race." 
He regarded the Resolution as a call to the Nations in the greatest common 
cause that ever faced them, and it would need all the resources, ingenuity, 
ability and organization to ensure that the millions of human beings might 
not only survive but contribute to the future happiness of mankind. Mr. 
Stettinius, speaking for the United States, one of the greatest of the food- 
producing countries, pledged the full support of the U.S.A, if the Resolution 
was adopted. I^claring that it was by this test that the United Nations 
would stand or fall, he appealed for unanimous support, and the Resolution 
was carried by acclamation on February 14, 1946. 







FEEDING BRITAIN It Che onerous Cask of Sir Ben Smith, K.B.E., Minister of Food (right). 
Among many generous food gifts from our Dominions was a consignment from Australia (above) 
being distributed to the elderly people of Southwark, London, by Mr. Norman Martin, Agent- 

General for Victoria. PAGE 7 t 6 Photos, Ktysto/u, CiHtrul Press. Associated Press, Topicai 











Made in Britain and Welcomed the World Over 


OUR EXPORT DRIVE IS GAINING MOMENTUM with mor« war factorlM turning ovar tp pcacptime production. Rubber hot-wat«r bonlos. 
for long unobtainable In thU country without a docter't cortificate, are being made at a Stroatham. London, factory (I) for overMa^ Piano* 
are as»cmblcd U) for foreign buyers. A former shadow-factory (J) Is tending tome 4,000 cars abroad each month. The toy Industry Is booming ; 
thousands of model Jeeps (4) are going to America. See also page M4. PAGE 717 Pkotot, iot, Ih* iVtttfS Ckromc.4 













Fleet Air Arm Officers on Loan to the R.A.F. 

The serrices of many individual members of the F.A.A. loaned to the R.A.F. were magnificent 
indeed. Co-operation was perfect and results more than justified the partnership. Exploits of 
aces among the Navy’s flyers (" flying fish ”), some of whom helped to save Britain m 1940, 
are revealed in this article specially written for “ The War Illustrated " by L F. THOMPSON. 


I N the first R.A.F. aircraft to cross the 
German frontier in the War there sat a 
naval officer, the observer. He was 
Commander Thompson, R.N., and in that 
sortie, whose objective was the photographing 
of the German fleet on its way out of 
Wilhelmshaven, was born a co-operation 
between the R.A.F. and Fleet Air Arm of 
which some phases are little known. 

Many fwple will remember the phrase 
“Fleet Air Arm aircraft operating under 
R.A.F. Command.” It became quite 
familiar, and usually continued to tell how 
E-boats or R-boats had been sunk at night in 
the Channel or off the enemy coast ! ^me- 
times it was a minelaying story, 
or perhaps it was part of a 
communique from Cairo at the 
time when the Albacores were 
pin-pointing desert targets for the 
heavy night bombers. 

A less familiar aspect is that of 
the individual naval officer who 
flew in a R.A.F. squadron as 
part and parcel of that entity. He 
was “on loan,” and he turned 
up on all sorts of odd R.A.F. 
missions. His hosts usually re¬ 
ferred to him as the “blue job” 
or the “flying fish,” and accepted 
him wholeheartedly into their 
generous companionship. 

There are not so many men 
entitled to wear the little emblem 
on the 1939-1945 Star ribbon 
which indicates membership of 
“the few.” With those who 
helped to save Britain and the 
world in 1940 were some F.A.A. 
men. Alongside Squadron-Leader 
(now Group Captain) D. Bader, 

D.S.O. and bar, D.F.C. and bar, 
flew such men as Sub-Lieutenant 
(A) R. E. Gardner, R.N., and 
Sub-Lieutenant (A) R. J. Cork. 

R.N. There were not many of 
these naval officers, forty at most, 
and the survivors of the Battle 
were fewer ; but they had their 
share in that hour of glory. 

Keeping Night-Long Vigil 

With Britain saved from invasion 
came the slow building-up of the 
gigantic night bomber force which 
eventually was to strike such 
hammer-blows at the Reich. But in 1940-41, 
when listeners to the B.B.C. heard that “last 
night our bombers raided the marshalling 
yards at Hamm,” it usually meant a succes¬ 
sion of solitary aircraft keeping a night-long 
vigil. At the controls of that lonely Hamp¬ 
den, or Wellington, was quite possibly a man 
in darker blue uniform than the rest of his 
crew. The shortage of trained pilots for 
Bomber Command had led it also to draw on 
the Royal Navy’s flyers. Of those early 
bomber-men very few indeed returned to fly 
again with the Fleet Air Arm. 

Not all the jobs given to the “flying fish” 
were quite so critically dangerous or so far 
removed from their normal naval work. 
There were several officers like Lieutenant (A) 
J. Plant, R.N.V.R., who served in Air-S«» 
Rescue Walrus squadrons of the R.A.F. 
And others such as Lieutenant (A) “Kipper” 
Baring, R.N., whose sundry duties in the 
Middle East included the dropping of wild¬ 
looking Resistance men, garbed in long 
cloaks, into the Balkan mountains. 

Throughout their long and bitter mining 
campaign against the Germans, Bomber 
Command had a fairly constant flow of Fleet 


Air Arm observers supplied to them. At one 
time these officers also carried out the other 
routine bombing missions. It was a trifle 
unusual for a navigator, trained in the 
draughty rear cockpit of a Swordfish, to find 
himself in the comparative comfort of a 
four-engined bomber. One such complained 
that he had to draw longer lines ! 

When, shortly before the Anglo-American 
invasion of North Africa, certain Blenheim 
squadrons began training in East Anglia, 
they each had one F.A.A. officer attached to 
them. One of these squadrons was com¬ 
manded by the late Wing-Commander H. G. 
Malcolm, V.C., whose fame has been per¬ 


petuated by the Servicemen’s clubs named 
after him. The observer attached to his 
.squadron was Sub-Lieutenant (A) K. G. 
Williams, R.N.V.R. On his last heroic attack 
in Tunisia, Malcolm's squadron lost all their 
aircraft, and only six men survived. 

Derhaps the largest transfer of aircrew on 
loan to the R.A.F. came at the end of 
1943. This took place under the au^ices of 
the late Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford 
Leigh-Mallory, then A.O.C.-in-C. Fighter 
Command. It was in a field of air warfare 
completely new to the Fleet Air Arm, and 
ensured that two or three complete crews, 
pilot and observer, should be attached to 
practically every night-fighter squadron. 

This gave the naval aircraft a chance they 
had dreanted of, to fly in Mosquitoes. It 
also brought them under the leadership of 
such aces as Group-Captain (then Wing- 
Commander) John Cunningham, D.S.O., 
D.F.C. (See page 246, Vol. 4). They soon 
proved their worth, and first blt^ was drawn 
by Lieutenants (A) W. Lawicy-Wakelin and 
Williams, R.N.V.R., in January 1944, when 
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they destroyed a Junkers 88 in one of the 
Luftwaffe’s last large-scale attacks on London. 

Apart from such defensive night-fighting, 
the Mosquito squadrons were sometimes 
called on for other duties. One squadron, 
stationed in Cornwall, was allocated the task 
of long-range day patrols in the Bay of 
Biscay. The object of these patrols was to 
protect the aircraft of Coastal Command on 
anti-submarine patrol from the German 
fighters stationed on the French Atlantic 
coast. Thus the “blue jobs” attached to this 
squadron found themselves, somewhat to 
their chagrin, back at their old job, as one 
put it, of “flying over lots and lots of water.” 

They had the satisfaction, how¬ 
ever, of adding to the squadron’s 
list of successes. 

D-Day transformed most of the 
R.A.F.'s night fighting squadrons 
from defensive to offensive units. 
Acting under the orders of Fighter 
Command on intruder operations, 
or Bomber Command on bomber 
support missions, the Mosquitoes 
went farther and farther afield. 
The naval aircrews shared in the 
resultant successes and shared, 
too, in the casualties. One of 
the best crews. Lieutenants (A) 
D. Price and R. Armitage, 
R.N.V.R., gained the award of 
the D.F.C. for their outstanding 
work at this period. 

Channel Buzz-Bomb Patrol 

Then came the Vis, and some 
of the night fighter squadrons 
were switched to the job of 
shooting them down. One of the 
naval crews has described the 
typical nightly scene when on a 
mid-Channel buzz-bomb patrol. 
“In France we could sec the flares 
and explosions as Bomber Com¬ 
mand went in. Just off the 
French coast were the German 
flak ships only too ready to let go 
with their tracer ; and, in mid- 
Channel, as like as not, would be 
the flashes from a battle between 
the E-boats and M.T.B.s. Then 
the buzz-bombs would start 
coming and the fighters would let 
go with all they had, and over to 
the north thousands of search¬ 
lights and gun-flashes completed the picture. 
When everything was going at once it really 
looked like Hollywood's idea of war.” 

Towards the end of 1944 the surviving 
naval night-fighters returned to their own 
service. “Well,” they jokingly told their 
former hosts, “we’ve got the invasion run¬ 
ning smoothly for you I” The story that 
had begun with Commander Thompson on 
&ptembcr 3, 1939, was now nearly ended. 
The service of Fleet Air Arm crews in Air 
Force squadrons served many purposes. 
Sometimes it was an end in itself. Scmc- 
times the experience gained for the Fleet Air 
Arm was the dividend. Frequently it proved 
what the naval crews could have achieved 
earlier in the War had it been possible 
for them to receive adequate machines and 
equipment. 

After the war of 1914-1918. the Royal 
Naval Air Service became part of the Royal 
Air Force. From their co-operation and 
collaboration in this last War, in particular 
the service of individual members in R.A.F.- 
squadrons, the modern Naval Air Service 
has a high regard for the Royal Air Force, 
whose laurels it was proud to help to maintain. 



NAVY AND II.A.F. COoOPERATION wu not cenfinod to offontiv* 
o^rationi durinf tho War. Horo, Floot Air Arm mochanlct and 
R.A.f. ground itan work togothor on tho ovarhaul of a Naral aircraft 
operating with Coastal Command. Pkoio, t'ox 











Offer Dei/esfafJon ^RestoratJon 
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AibanUa, Sets Bier Rarae/ed State <n Order 


In the fight against Italian and Gennan occupation the Albanian National Liberation Anny lost some 22,000 men out ti. 
a population of i/XlOiioa Material damage was great: repairs in progress at Tirana, the capital (t), which was liberated 
on Nov. 17, 1944. Her soldiers have a first-dass reputation: on parade for drill (2). At this shoemender’s shop (3) old 
tires are used for resoling. On January it, 1946, Albania was dedared a republic, ex-King Zog being forbidden to return. 719 
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Ki9ssia*s €freai MMyd,ro^EHeetirie Powcer JYaatf— 

Pride of the U.S^.R., the Dnieper power station which the Russians blew up, in accordance with their “ scorched earth ’* 
policy, when they evacuated Dnepropetrovsk on August 28,1941, is being restor^ The town was retaken from the Germans 
on October 25 , 1943, and in the early days of 1946 work on the concrete part of the dam was nearing completion arid the 
720 stage was bdng approached when power could again be supplied to the industry and agriculture of the Ukraine. 


—Win JFu»%ction Ayain ott ihe Pnieyer's Manit* 

Necessary replacements indude 25,000 tons of new steel sections and equipment and 175,000 tons of concrete work. Assem¬ 
bling the metal frame of the power station building (I). Wort on one of the abutments (2) of the monster dam. Cranes 
carry masses of concrete and fixtures to the labourers (3). Indicating the nu^itude of the power-house machinery: 
changing bushes for the oil master-switch (4). It is expect that restoration will be completed before the dose of 1946. jn 
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Netheriands f'armtnnds Vvcice Wrested From the Sea WaB iLLUSTmATBD 

Noted for heavy wheat oops, the Wieringermeer area was originally raised from the Zuider Zee by the industrious people 
of the Netherlands. On April 17, 1945, the Germans wantonly blew up the dikes and the land was inundated afresh. 

Wie^erwerf under water (li Flood damage at Middenmeer (2). Now the breaches have been sealed and the water 
pump^ away. No trees remained alive: replacements (3) "heeled-in” for later planting. Ploughing starts again (4). 





Chinese it 
I Empire,” re- 
marked o 1 d 
Mrs. Voyscy in the fifth 
act of The Voysey 
Inheritance, Granville Barker’s play, “must 
be in a shocking condition.” That was forty 
years ago. For a long time before that, and 
ever since then, article and books have been 
filling the public mind with that sarne idea. 

1 cannot remember a time when China did 
not seem to be “in a shocking state.” 

Every now and again the announcement is 
made that a change for the better has come. 
Wc have heard lately that a move has been 
made towards unity, and we all want to 
believe it. But we cannot help remembering 
how often we have been deceived. When 
the Chinese Empire was turned into a 
Republic that did not stop the private wars 
between feudal potentates, each with an 
army of his own. When a central govern¬ 
ment emerged strong enough to put down 
these disturbances, conditions became little 
less confused and disorderly. At last Chiang 
Kai-shek (see illus. page 498, Vol 7) rose to 
the top, and hope of a united China revived, 
especially when Japan invaded Manchuria 
in 1931. Now, it was supposed, the 
Chinese really will stand together to resist 
this unprovoked aggression. 

But for some while past there has been an 
impression that their leaders were interested in 
an internal conflict as well as in fighting the 
Japanese. As in Europe, so in China there 
grow up a Communist Party which demanded 
both reforms at home and more vigorous 
waging of war against the Japanese. It 
began to look as though the government 
established in Chungking was using some of 
the arms and ammunition sent to it, not only 
for the purpose of striking against the common 
enemy, Japan, but for another purpose as 
well. This was the recoveiy of the northern 
province adjoining Manchuria, wheretheCom- 
munists had set up a system of their own. 

Economic and Financial Crists 
At one period it did appear likely that the 
quarrel would be patched up. No diflcrence 
between Communists and anti-Communists 
can ever be more than patched up, any more 
than those between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants in the 17th century could be. It 
was intelligible enough that the Kuomintang, 
the government in Chungking, should aim 
at suppressing a movement hostile to itself. 
What one finds very hard to believe is that 
Chiang Kai-shek and his colleagues should 
have made war on the Communist province 
because Tokyo was afraid of Communism. 

And yet in his book The Challenge of Red 
China (Pilot Press, 15s.), Gunther Stein, 
who has been in the Far East for more than 
ten years as correspondent for American 
newspapers, says of events in 1940 ; 

Once more in the midst of the China-Jatian 
war Tokyo demanded from the Chinese 
Government that it suppress the Communist 
armies . . . Once more the Kuomintang took 
action. 

It was, of course, to Japan’s interest that 
the Chinese should be divided into two 
sections fighting one another. But there 
seems to have been another motive for their 
demand. The Japanese rulers were afraid 
that if Communism spread in China it might, 
as a Jap militarist organ put it, “seriously 
affect Japan.” For the Japanese rulers 
knew a good deal more about the methods of 
the Communists in Shantung and Shansi, 
the area they controlled, than did the authori¬ 
ties in Chungking. They felt they could 
deal with the rest of China so long as the 
Kuomintang's methods of government re¬ 
mained what tf|py were. 

The lack of democracy and free speech in 
Kuomintang territory paralysed the people's 
spirit and the war effort in general. The econ¬ 
omic and financial crisis rose and nothing effec¬ 
tive was done to combat it. The grossly in- 


Revfewed by 
HAMILTON FYFE 

equitable distribution of war burdens among 
various strata of society led to increasing 
popular dissatisfaction. The pathetic under¬ 
nourishment of the Kuomintang soldiers and the 
delay of ureently needed army reforms weakened 
China’s military power more and more. 

When I made the acquaintance of Gunther 
Stein before he went to the Far East, he was 
strongly anti-Faseist. Hitler had turned him 
out of Germany. He detested the Nazi 
system. But he was certainly not a Red. I 
received the impression that he disliked 
Moscow totalitarianism almost as much as 
the Berlin brand. This makes me all the 
more ready to accept his judgement about Red 
China. He has no theories, no “ideology,” 
no propaganda to put across. He simply 
relates what he saw and heard during a three 
months’ visit to the Cohimunist provinces 
of the Border Region. 

Bewildered by Their Double Task 
He went with no prejudices, no high 
expectations ; simply as a reporter determined 
to discover the facts, which he set down in a 
convincing bo:ause unimpassioned manner, 
with a desire to make his readers understand 
why China is still “in a shocking state,” and 
how urgently necessary it is that “American, 
British and Russian statesmanship should 
help China to become ont." 

As Mr. Stein travelled from Chungking, 
in the centre of the country, to the north, he 
noticed that the population appeared to be 
thoroughly mobiliz^. 

But it was evidently a disciplinarian and not 
a popular mobilization, bas^ on suspicion 
rather than trust of the people, on rigid control 
from above rather than on any attempt to enlist 
voluntary co-operation. The ordinary men and 
women and youths I saw impressed me u even 
more apathetic than elsewhere in China, as 
though they were bewildered by their contra¬ 
dictory double Usk of facing an external enemy 
and an internal foe. 

When the author had crossed “the lifeless, 
closely-blockaded border between the two 
halves of China,” being rowed across the 
Yellow River, on which there had been so 
much trade in peaceful times and which was 
now deserted, he found a diflerent spirit in 
the people. The farmers looked better fed 
and clothed; they seemed to have more 
livestock. Cotton was being grown ; spin¬ 
ning and weaving went on. Schools were 
more numerous “and there was in general 



and Mma.CHIANC KAI-SHEK 
at Nanking with Ganaral Gaorga C. Harahall, 
nawly ap^intad U.S. ambaatador to China 
and formar U.S. Chiaf of Staff. 
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gi more activity in thcsi 
little cave-villa^, poor 
though they still were, 
than in those we had 
passed on the other 
side. The village magistrates were keen, 
practical men of the peasant type. They did 
not try to conceal defects; they talked about 
them freely and spoke hopefully of prospects 
of improvement in the near future.” 

'T'uere was none of the pretence which has 
made Americans, and F.uropuns too, 
impatient of Chinese methods, diplomatic 
and business ; none of “those irritating and 
often unconquerable handicaps to mutual 
understanding and practical co-operation 
which that fateful little word ’face’ still 
implies as it has done ever since foreigners 
made contact with China.” What that 
means is, to put it more bluntly, humbug. 
False compliments, roundabout speeches, 
insincere humility, foolish pride—that is 
“face.” In Red China, according to 
Mr. Stein, “it simply docs not exist.” This 
naturally makes personal relations far easier. 

Michael Lindsay, son of the Master of 
Balliol, not a Communist himself but a 
fellow-worker with them, has warm liking 
as well as admiration for those among whom 
he lived with his Chinese wife in Yenan, the 
capital of the two Communist provinces. 
Life is simple there, even hard, but there is 
“ a pKuliar pioneer atmosphere of un¬ 
sophisticated self-assured enthusiasm” which 
inspires confidence, and makes “its primitive 
caves teem with life and activity.” Mr. Stein 
contrasts it with Chungking, “getting more 
wcai 7 , lax and helpless, its crowds looking 
strained and purposeless in the stale and 
futile commercial atmosphere of dirty streets, 
its officials sitting year after year in clogged, 
over-staffed Government offices, more under¬ 
nourished and dejected as time goes on.” 

New Ways of Getting Things Done 

Evidently, if we are to trust Mr. Stein, the 
new united China will have to be run by the 
Reds if it is to be successfully run. This 
does not mean that it will imitate the Russian 
system. “ The Chinese Communists feel as 
grown up, after eighteen yettrs of continuous 
responsibility for the conduct of armies and 
administrations, as the Soviet Union does 
after twenty-eight years. They regard the 
conditions under which Marxism has to be 
applied to China as utterly different from 
those prevailing in Russia.” Its aim will be 
efficiency, not the triumph of an ideology. It 
will not be hampered by personal feuds and 
political struggles betsseen leaders. 

Ttic deeper I probed, the more likely I found 
it that relations inside the Party were largely 
determined by mutual frankness and a good 
measure of demociatic procedure, which led to 
a harmonization of views. ... I failed to 
di.scover any signs of dissension. , . . Every 
functionary seems to be freely elected by 
members, from the lovKst organizations up. 
What the Chinese Communists aimed at 
was to provide a system of government cheap 
enough for the people to finance without 
difficulty (such a system they have never had), 
and ready to take on all sorts of responsi¬ 
bilities that had been shirked before. They 
tried many new ways of getting things done. 
For instance, they induced both soldiers and 
officials to grow their own food. One district 
magistrate told Mr. Stein that he and his staff 
would not only be able to do without wages, 
but they would contribute largely to the 
public stock of grain. Thus “officials instead 
of drawing salaries pay for the honour of 
working for the government.” 

To sam up, it would appear that if Mr. 
Stein’s judgement is as sound as his evidence 
seems to be worthy of consideration, Chiang 
Kai-shek’s regime will have to undergo some 
important changes to bring it more into touch 
with modern ideas of democracy before we 
can entertain any hope of China emerging 
from that ’’shocking state” in which it has 
so long been existing 



Hard-Won Resurgence in Northernmost Norway 



F INMARK'S struggle to 

fashion means of existence in 
this bleak Arctic reaion continues 
as more and more of the surviving 
inhabitants return from enforced 
evacuation to commence life over 
aj^ain. With systematic savagery 
the Germans destroyed all the 
essentials for human life. 

Out of this scrapheap of War, 
families have improvised accommo* 
dation for themselves in face of 
countless difficulties. An up* 
turned bomb-fin (i) becomes a 
wash-basin. A family returns by 
horse and cart to the ruins of Hon* 
ningavaag (3). The district nurse 
settles down to work in the porch 
of the church, the only building to 
escape destruction in Karasjok (3). 

Transport problems are not easily 
overcome : one of the few boats that 
remained undamaged is seen (4) on 
the Tana after landing supplies for 
the people of Polmark. Mines and 
mine-fields hinder reconstruction, 
and the presence of these is indi* 
cated by a warning sign (5). See 
also illus. page 296 ; and pages 588- 
589, 749, Vol. 8. 
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Canada’s ‘Operation Muskox’ is Under Way 



ARCTIC CONDITIONS c«ll for spocially 
dMignod oquipmcnt to mako '* Oporatton 
Muakox'* a tuccMt. Included are ***now> 
mobiles’* (I), tank«like vehicles with wide 
treads; these are fitted with plate-glass 
windows, heated cabins and bunks. A Dakota 
<2) is being warmed-up for the task of dropping 
supplies to chose on trek. Several types of 
face-mask are worn (3) as protection against the 
cold on the 3,IM-mile route from Churchill. 
Manitoba, to Edmonton. Alberta (see map). 
Photos, .\V(v York Timts Photos PAGE 725 


A PEACETIME EXERCISE ON A WARTIME BASIS, 
'‘Operation Muskox” set out from Churchill Air Base 
on Febuaij 15, 1946, to cover the Arctic and sub-Arctic wastes of 
Canada. Mnctioned by the Canadian Minister of National Defence 
in October 1945, it is noii-tactical, although co-operating forces 
are to be Canadian Army and R.C.A.F. personnel. With the party 
are scientists and observers, and representatives of the Dominion 
Observatory, Meteorological Service and Survey branch^. 

On its success may well depend the opening-up of trans-Arctic 
routes and the developments of the Northern Arctic wastelands, 
the object being to study the movement and maintenance of 
vehicles and personnel by air and land co-operation in conditions 
varying between the barren wastes of an Arctic winter and the 
North-Western bush in spring. Reliance is being placed on the 
ability of *' snowmobiles ” to overcome these changing conditions, 
also on the new-type Arctic clothing. Equipment used is Canadian 
designed and built, being the direct result of Britain's overtures 
to the Canadian Army for similar equipment in which a number 
of British Lovat Scouts had been trained at Jasper during the 
winter of 1943-44 for the proposed invasion oi Norw*ay. 

The route of some 3,100 miles (see map) commences at Churchill, 
Manitoba, and terminates at Edmonton, Alberta, and is to be 
covered by a force numbering about 45. in X2 “snowmobiles,” 
to arrive at Edmonton on May 5, 1946. A small advanced force 
was sent to Baker Lake to prepate an air-strip and to establish 
a scientific station to obtain and dispatch meteorological antd 
magnetic data. It was reported on February I8 that the exercise 
party had reached a point about 45 miles north of Churchill and 
was there marooned by a snowstorm and high winds. 







Victims of the Inhuman Doctors of Dachau 

At the Nuremberg trials a Czech surgeon, Dr. Franz Blaha, gave evidence on January ii, 1946, 
of "scientific'' experiments on human beings which he had witnessed during his four-years’ im¬ 
prisonment at Dachau concentration camp. Some of these acts, perpetrated by German doctors 
and S.S. men on Slsvs and other "inferior races," are recorded in this article specially written 


T wenty men, perhaps the worst men 
alive in Germany today, sat hard of 
face and sullen-eyed in the dock at 
Nuremberg, when Mr. Thomas Dodd, Counsel 
for the United States, interrupted the sequence 
of indictments of individual defendants to 
call as witness Dr. Fran/. Blaha, chief 
physician of the Polyclinic Flospital at Prague. 
The prosecutor said that his witness would 
give important evidence involving Rosenberg, 
Funk, Frick. Sauckel and Kaltenbrunner, 
about certain surgical operations and re¬ 
search work he had seen during his im¬ 
prisonment at Dachau from April 1941 until 
the camp's liberation in April I94S. 

Squarely built, clean shaven, and with a 
pale, studious face. Or. Blaha repeated the 
oath after the President, nervously. He 
then stood rigid, but with mouth square-set, 
before being motioned to a seat. Instead of 
examining him immediately, the prosecutor, 
to save the Tribunal's time, read an affidavit 
subscribed to and sworn by the witness at 
Nuremberg two days earlier : 

"In June 1942 1 was taken into the hospital 
(at Dachau) as a surgeon. Shortly after¬ 
wards 1 was directed to conduct a stomach 
operation on twenty healthy prisoners, 
^causc I would not do this I was put in the 
autopsy-room, where 1 stayed until April 
1945. While there 1 performed approximately 
7,000 autopsies. In all, 12,000 autopsies 
were performed under my direction." What 
lay behind those 12,000 post-mortems filled 
every man and woman in court, perhaps even 
the wretched Nazi leaders, with feelings of 
anguish, anger and dismay. 

Unconscious in Ice-Cold Baths 
To explore methods for reviving airmen 
who had baled out into the sea, and sur¬ 
vivors from sea disasters, one Dachau 
doctor, Sigismund Raschcr, a friend of 
Heinrich Himmler, prepared ice-cold baths 
in which prisoners were put and kept until 
they became unconscious. A rectal thermo¬ 
meter registered their temperatures. Each 
time a prisoner's body dropped one degrt* 
in temperature. Dr. Rascher or one of his 
assistants put a needle into the man's neck 
and extracted a globule of blood. This was 
analysed. Most men died when their body 
temperatures dropped to 25 degrees centi¬ 
grade. One man remained conscious until 
19 degrees centigrade. 

¥ 1 then became Rascher's special object of re- 
search to try out various means of reviving 
those men who. although unconscious, were 
not dead when removed from their icc baths. 
He experimented with hot-water applica¬ 
tions, electro therapy, artificial warmth from 
the sun, and what he was pleased to call 
"animal warmth.” For this last treatment 
prostitutes of non-German nationality were 
used, and two of them were made to lie 
naked, one on each side of the semi-frozen 
body, reviving it by their own body heat. 

In these experiments Dr. Sigismund 
Rascher used 3(X) prisoners. Many died in 
his icc baths. Of the others, the majority 
lost their reason and were then sent to 
"invalid blocks” where, in common with 
all patients committed to such blocks, they 
were "liquidated.” Only two survivors, 
the Czech doctor told the Tribunal, were 
known to him from those forced into these 
immersion researches—a Pole and a Yugo¬ 
slav. Both were mental cases. 

Also designed ostensibly to save lives at 
sea, and more fundamentally to destroy 
lives at Dachau, were a series of salt-water 
experiments conducted on Hungarian and 
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gipsy prisoners in the hospital during the 
autumn of 1944. From 80 to 90 prisoners of 
these nationalities were selected at varying 
times. They thus became hospital patie'nts, 
and their treatment consisted of being locked 
in a room and “fed” for five days on salt 
water. They had nothing else to cat or 
drink. Periodically, Dachau’s mad doctors 
took samples of their urine, blood and ex¬ 
crement. Curiously, in the light of almost 
every other experiment ever devised at 
Dachau, this salt-water test, though it 
agonized its victims, claimed no fatalities. 
The explanation for this. Dr. Blaha said, 
lay in the comradeship of other prisoners 
by means of which food was smuggled into 
the "salt-water cells.” 

Skin Stripped From Dead Bodies 

Dr. Sigismund Rascher used from 500 to 
MO prisoners in his experiments to determine 
the clfects both of high altitudes and of rapid 
descents on parachutists. He constructed a 
special van, fitting it with valves and pressure 
pumps, so that its air density could be regu¬ 
lated at will, reproducing atmospheric 
conditions from ground level to 100,003 feet. 
Into this hermetically sealed van prisoners 
were thrust in groups of 20. Then the doctor 
began manipulating the valves and, with 
trained precision, recording data. Sometimes 
Dr. Blaha himself looked through an inspec¬ 
tion window during these experiments. 
Invariably he saw men lying unconscious on 
the floor of the van. Most of them eventually 
died through haemorrhages of lungs or brain. 
Almost all coughed blood when taken out. 

It was Dr. Blaha's duty to clear out the 
bodies from the altitude van and send their 
internal organs as subjects for special research 
to a laboratory at Munich. 

r\R. Sigismund Rascher, assisted by Dr. 
^ Wolter, forced the Czech surgeon to turn 
his skill to taxidermy and strip scientifically 
the skins from dead prisoners, taking care to 
remove only healthy skins, chiefly that from 
the back and chest of bodies which had 
belonged to healthy prisoners. The human 
skins were then chemically treated and 
placed in the sun to dry. Afterwards, leather- 
operatives and kindred craftsmen went to 
work, cutting the skins into special shapes 
and stitching and sewing them into saddles, 
gloves, riding breeches, house slippers and 
Tadics' handNigs. S.S. men, it was revealed, 
valued tattoed skins highly. 

Sometimes, with the supply of skin from 
dead men falling off, the leather-workcre 
became idle. Whereupon their "needs" 
would be suggested to Dr. Rascher, and next 
day the autopsy department would be pre¬ 
sented with the bodies of 20 or 30 young 
people, all healthy-skinned persons ; a bullet 
hole neatly drilled in their neck was proof 
that their murderer had taken care, in killing 
them, not to spoil the covetable part of their 
skins. It was forbidden to cut up German 
inmates in this w^. Poles, Russians and 
other Slav races sufnccd. 

A set of healthy teeth imperilled one also 
at Dachau. Orders would be received from 
the expierimenta' station at Oranienburg, 
asking for skulls. Whereupon the S.S. men 
to whom these orders were given, replied, 
“We will try to get you some with good 
teeth.” Then Dr. Blaha’s department would 
receive a new supply of such heads. They 
had first to be boiled and their soft parts 
removed before dispatch to Oranienburg. 

Polish, Czech and Dutch priests furnished 
the majority of victims for experiments in 
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which 40 healthy prisoners were selected, 20 
of whom were given intra-muscular injections 
and 20 intravenous injections of pus ob¬ 
tained from the bodies of diseased people. 

Following the injection, the victims were 
denied any kind of treatment for three days. 
By that time their agony was intense. Their 
bodies, in most cases, were inflamed, and 
their blood-stream poisoned mortally. After 
the third day each group was divided into two 
groups of ten. One half then received 
chemical treatment with liquid and special 
pills. The other half were subjected to 
specialized treatment with sulfanamide, and 
surgical operations sometimes carried so far 
as to lead to the amputation of all limbs. 

Nor was the treatment by pills any less dia¬ 
bolical. For Dr. Blaha testified that in his post¬ 
mortem examinations he found perforations 
of the stomach walls due to the chemical ol 
the pills, and everyone so affected must have 
died in unimaginable pain. 

Injected With Malaria Germs 

At the personal request of Reichsfuchrer 
S.S. Himmler, Dr. Klaus Schilling specialized 
in malarial researches and established a 
special clinic at Dachau hospital. Between 
1941 and 1945 he forcibly treated a^ut 
1,200 prisoners. Most of them, I believe, 
were Russians who, of all nations, suffered 
the worst at this concentration camp. The 
victims so chosen were first either bitten by 
mosquitoes or injected with malaria sporo¬ 
zoites obtained from mosquitoes. Then, with 
the fever developing in them. Dr. Klaus 
Schilling had ample scope to study scientific¬ 
ally the elfcet of various antidotes such as 
antipyrin, quinine, pyramidon. The death 
roll here was considerable. Thirty to forty 
patients died from malaria. Others, en¬ 
feebled by their malaria attacks, became prone 
to diseases, particularly the rampant "hunger 
typhus,” which either killed them direct or 
qualified them for admission to the "invalid 
blocks.” A number were poisoned by over¬ 
doses of ncosalvarsan and pyramidon. 

With outstretched hand, the Czech doctor 
identified in court at the prosecutor’s request 
from among the Nazi war-criminals two, 
Rosenberg and Frick, whom he remembered 
having seen at Dachau to carry out_ an in¬ 
spection. Kaltenbrunner, Himmler's chief 
lieutenant, who as a sick man was absent 
from court, had been seen there, too, by the 
Czech doctor. Funk and Sauckel, two more 
defendants, will have to establish in their 
defence ignorance of conditions at Dachau. 
But those doctors—will retribution overtake 
them ? It may be that their researches had 
some scientific value, but if Dr. Blaha’s 
testimony be believed—and he is a surgeon ol 
high qualifications—then these inhuman 
experimenters had not even the right to put 
forward the pretext of scientific research as 
an excuse for their cold-blooded murders. 

Tn reply to Monsieur Dubost, the French 
* Prosecutor, who asked him if he knew the 
aim of the experiments the Czech doctor 
replied, "According to scientific rules, so far 
as I can judge, it had no purpo.se at all. It 
was simply a useless piece of murder, and one 
must be astounded that university professors 
and physicians were able to carry out these 
experiments in such a way. It was much 
worse than all the ’liquidations’ and execu¬ 
tions, because the victims of these experi¬ 
ments had their misery prolonged, by varioui 
medical means, so that the experiments might 
last longer and give the expcri.TKnters more 
time to observe their victims.” 



Anti-Suicide Guards are Alert at Nuremberg 



AHCKICAN GUARDS LOOK INTO THE CELLS hoirainf th« Nasi war*crimlnal« at Nurambarg avary thirty saconds, day and night, whilst chasa 
ara occaplad, at a pracautJonary maatura against attampts at suicida, Othar staps takan to pravanc any of tha prisoasrs following the axarrpla of 
Dr. Robrrt Lay, who hangad himsalf bafora tha opaning of tha trial, include a daily saarch, and tha ramoval of tias, bolts and shoa-laca« whanavar 
tha prisoners ara raturnad to thair calls. Saa also illus. pagas 5Sf>5f2. PAOE 727 Photos, AVx* York limn* Photos 
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My Last Moments in H.M.S. Prince of Wales 

On November 30, 1941, Prince of Wales slid into Singapore Harbour, 
eagerly watched and cheered by excited crowds. A lew days later, riven 
by torpedoes and bombs, she rolled over and disappeared into the grey 
waters of the China Sea—her audience then the Jap airmen circling above. 

The tragic story is told specially for “ The War Illustrated '* by one of the 
survivors. Surgeon Lieut.-Commander E. D. Caldwell, R.N. 


W E had left suddenly for a secret 
destination in October 1941, sped 
out and south to Capetown, where 
secrecy broke and newspaper headlines flared 
the news " Britain’s Newest Battleship for 
Singapore.” Urgency was apparent then in 
our speed across the Indian Ocean into 
Colombo, out again across the Bay of Bengal, 
and finally into the narrow, green-banked 
waters of the Straits. 

When we arrived, Singapore was gay, 
brightly lit and, on the surface at any rate, 
confident that the advent of the Eastern 
Fleet would counteract and lull the insistent 
sabre-rattling of the Japanese war-lords. The 
night after our arrival a party was given in 
our honour. Friends were made, and future 
plans discussed of meetings, of tennis and 
golf ; but these were not to be, for early the 
following day all leave was stopped. 

It was about 3.30 a.m. on the fateful Sunday 
morning of December 7, when I awoke 
hearing " Action Stations" shouted and 
sounded off on the ship's loudspeakers. As 
1 rcluctanily got up and dressed 1 thought it 
was only an exercise, but on arriving at my 
action station on the bridge I quickly reali/ed 
from the general atmosphere of tenseness 
that this was not the case ; and on questioning 
someone 1 was told that several almost cer¬ 
tainly hostile aircraft were reported flying in 
towards Singapiore. The first grey light of 
dawn was just visible as we stood there— 
whispering, waiting. 

Suddenly someone shouted “ Look ! ” 
and pointed. There, far away and very high 
over Singapore itself, just dots moving in a 
searchlight beam, were several aircraft. I 


watched them, fascinated. We knew now 
they were Japs, and as I looked 1 thought, 
“ What everyone ho|ied and prayed would 
not happen is about to happen now. for just 
as soon as they drop a bomb, or we fire a 
gun, it's another war to spread misery, death 
and destruction.” Even as 1 thought this, 
I heard the crump-crump of bombs, answered 
almost instantaneously by the flaming roar 
of our guns. So it had happened ! 

Later, as we gathered round a crackling, 
oscillating wireless set in the wardroom, we 
heard of the fuiy and treachery of the Jap¬ 
anese stroke, of Pearl Harbour, of battered 
ships and airfields. And 1 think most of us 
felt, “ Well, the Americans are in ! It's round 
one to the Japs—but now they’ll get it! ” 

Wc Were to Attack at Dawn 

Gradually we began to get news of ihc 
locust-like infiltration of the Japs through 
Indo-China, of convoys moving south, of 
landings and fighting in the northern tip of 
Malaya. Late on the afternoon of Decem¬ 
ber 8 we heard the orders wc were all expect¬ 
ing. and as the Prince of Wales, followed by 
H.M.S. Repulse, led out to sea, to whatever 
was in store for us, wc were proud of her— 
powerful, sombre and sinister. 

I experienced that tense awareness of one's 
heart beating ; that rather pleasurable, bitter¬ 
sweet enjoyment—1 wonder is it pleasure? 
Jt's difficult to say, for I am quite sure no man 
gets any kick out of being shelled or hombed. 
1 certainly don't, but I do know that these 
occasions give .vou an intense comradeship 
with your shipmates, and a rather selfless 
exaltation which appears to be pleasurable. 
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SURGEON LT.-CHDR. E. D. CALDWELL. 
R.N., was in charge of upper deck caiualciei 
when the end came to H.M.S. Prince of Wales. 

Wc went to routine Dusk Action Stations 
and then many of us stood on deck talking 
long after darkness had fallen. Where were 
wc going ? What was ahead of us ? How 
did the Japs light ? Were they truly fanat¬ 
ical ? Did they make suicidal attacks ? (I 
recalled the last time I personally had seen a 
Jap—he was playing snooker at Edinburgh.) 
1 talked to an old friend of mine who had 
joined the ship at Singapore, and wc walchcd 
the escorting destroyers winking a few signals 
at us, then wont through the screen into the 
bright, chattering wardroom for a drink. 

Later there was a sudden silence, then Ihc 
loudspeaker buzzed into activity. The Cap¬ 
tain was going to talk to the ship's company. 
His well-known voice began ; there was a 
convoy of Jap ships unloading men and 
material in a bay in North Malaya. They 
were escorted by at least two battleships, 
half a dozen cruisers, and many destroyers. 
Wc were going in to attack them at dawn on 



H.M.S. PniNCe OP WALES AT SINGAPOAE. Sh« wa. Ptafihlp oT tha C.-in.-C. Ea.tarn Platt. Raar-Adiniral Sir Tom Phillip, (in.ac). It waa 
from h«ro, accompaniod by H.M.S. Ropulto. th*t iho l^ft on h«r ill-^otod mi»tiow—primarily to intcrcopt Japane** transports. Without 
Mcort. both ships mat tha full fury of iapanosa air attacks and. as told in thosa pagos by a survivor, wora sunk on Oocombar 10, 1041, Sir Tom Phillips 
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I Was There! 



the 10th. We had the 
vital element of sur¬ 
prise, we could do great 
damage, we would have 
to be prepared for quick 
retaliation and subse¬ 
quent heavy aerial 
attack by the enemy. 

Well, that was it. 

Someone said he’d heard 
the names of the enemy 
biittleships, and this 
caused a run on ‘‘Jane's 
Fighting Ships.” How 
many guns ? What size ? 

What have their cruisers 
got ? We steamed north¬ 
ward, well out to sea, in 
cloudy, poor visibility, 
admirable for our pur¬ 
pose. Unfortunately, 
about an hour before 
the onset of darkness the 
clouds lifted, the sky 
cleared and shortly after¬ 
wards the news Hashed round the ship that 
a Japanese float-plane had been spotted far 
olT on the horizon and was quite obviously 
shadowing us and relaying details of our 
course and disposition. 

We stood on the upper deck and watched 
it in the now fading light. Our 5‘25 in. guns 
traversed silently and menacingly, but the 
range was loo great and, alas, we had no 
fighter aircraft available. We could well 
imagine the excitement, the conjectures, and 
of course the preparations the Japanese air¬ 
man’s radio messages would arouse at his 
base. And wc cursed the fact that sheer 
chance had revealed us in that short, clear 
period before darkness fell. 

We were to be at our action stations all 
night then, and I wandered into the ward¬ 
room for supper, by now a bleak, comfortless 


imagination could be, and wished wc could 
hurry up and get on with it. Everyone 
seemed rather quiet. I went down to my 
cabin, put on some warm clothing and 
stuffed some chocolate, a torch, a hypo^rmic 
syringe and a packet of tic-on casualty labels 
into my pockets, adjusted my uninflaied life¬ 
belt round my waist, and went out, taking a 
last look at my cabin with ail its personal be¬ 
longings and wondering vaguely, ’* What the 
hell will you look like this time tomorrow ? ” 

My action station was on the Signal Deck 
on the bridge. 1 had first-aid outfits and 
bamboo stretchers stored there, and a tele¬ 
phone communicating with the other between- 
deck Medical Stations. I stood there for a 
long time, just leaning over the bridge, look¬ 
ing down at the dark sea with the foam 
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‘‘ Repel Aircraft I ” Galvanic in its effects 
on everyone and dramatic in its results! 
Every man has his post of duty and gets 
there by the shortest and quickest route, 
probably plugging cotton-wool in his ears 
and jamming on his tin helmet as he runs. 

We were steaming very fast now. Repulse 
and ourselves with our dwtroyers spread out 
well ahead of us, and suddenly I saw puffs of 
smoke coming from one of them. She had 
opened Are. Looking for the puffs in the 
sky I saw more and more Jap planes, and our 
guns started up. A signalman shouted “ Look 
at that So-and-So coming in at us ! ” 

I saw a heavy, twin-engined bomber fairly 
low over the water, coming straight in at us. 
The noise was unbelievable, the roar of all 
our S'2S in. armament, the cracking dcton.'tiion 
of Ocrlikons and Bofors and the chattering. 


wardroom, with 
pictures, books and 
trophies taken down 
and all movable ob¬ 
jects firmly lashed, 
in the usual prepara¬ 
tions for impending 
action. There was 
a cold, uninteresting 
help-yoursclf supper, 
the stewards and 
attendants being 
already employed on 
their various jobs in 
gun turrets, ammu¬ 
nition hoists and 
shell rooms. 

I didn’t feel hun¬ 
gry. But I thought 
what a curse a vivid 


creaming its way aft on our bow wave, not 
thinking of anything much, and occasionally 
drifting in and out of the upper conning 
tower where we could smoke and just distin¬ 
guish forms to talk to in the eerie blue light. 
1 sat on the deck and, leaning against a 
stretcher, dozed and woke and dozed again. 

Then somebody shook me and said, 
” There’s a broadcast just coming through I ” 
It was from Admiral Phillips, telling us he 
had reluctantly decided to cancel our dawn 
attack. He knew how disappointed we’d all 
be, but unpleasant preparations for our recep¬ 
tion would be too great to justify our going 
in, and we were now to alter course and turn 
south—that was all. I didn’t quite know 
whether I was a bit relieved or disappointed ; 
but I did think that it must have b^n a hard 
and also a brave decision to make. 

^rxT morning as wc steamed south we 
' received news of suspected Japanese 
landings farther down the Malayan coast, 
and a destroyer was sent in to have a ” look 
see,” our aircraft also being catapulted of! 
the ship on reconnaissance. However, 
nothing was found. The morning wore on. 
Suddenly, about 11.20 a.m., wc resumed first 
degree of readiness, and shortly afterwards, 
echoing over all the ship’s loudspeakers, 
came that harsh and insistent bugle call 


LISTING HEAVILY 
th* Princ« of WaIm 
( loft) it noaring tho 
ond. Mombort of tho 
crow await thoir turn 
to alido down ropet 
to tho tafoty of a 
dottroyor (bolow). Of 
a total of 2,92S carried 
in tho Princo of Walot 
and tho Ropulto 2,130 
woro tavod. 
Photos. Associated Pres\ 





I Was There! 



There were casualties on the upper dtxk 
now and several had been brought up inside 
the superstructure. They were attended to, 
dressed and given morphia, and those that 
were unable to look after themselves were 
carried and placed inside Carley floats, for it 
was obvious now that we were going to sink 
soon. I went up top again for more morphia 
and looking aft through the clouds of smoke 
saw one of our destroyers manoeuvre along¬ 
side the quarter-deck and take off many 
wounded and as many others as she could 
manage. She slid clear as our list increased. 

The foc’s'le now presented an amazing 
sight, with hundreds of sailors standing 
placidly smoking and chatting on the sloping 
deck—they had mostly been driven up from 
below by the encroaching, rising water. The 
guns' crews on the upper deck were still at 
their posts, and there was nothing for the 
remainder to do but wait for the ship to sink. 
We enlisted several of them into stretcher and 
first-aid parties for the wounded. Someone 
told us there was a man with a broken leg 
lying in one of the compartments. We 
tended him, launched him and two of his 
pals in a float into the sea, now lapping all 
along the port side of the foc’s’le. 

I Dived Into the Oily Water 

Men started climbing over the rails, and 
diving and jumping 30 or 40 feet into tlK sea 
below ; but “ diving ” off the high side of a 
sinking ship is a euphemism ! I took off 
my cap and my shoes and looked carefully 
round for somewhere to put them (an extra¬ 
ordinary action which I have read and heard 
of other people doing). I stood for a minute 
in the orderly crowd waiting their chance, and 
heard a sailor say to his pal, “ Come on. 
chum, all them explosions'll have frightened 
the blinkin' sharks away." 

The ship was heeling over more now, and 
I climbed over the guard rails and slid down 
to a projection on the ship's side. I stood 
there and looked down on dozens of heads, 
arms, and legs in the water, still far below. 
Then I said to myself. " Please God, don't 
let me be drowned ! " took a deep breath, 
and dived into the oily water. 

A few minutes later H.M.S. Prince of Wales 
rolled over, her bows rose in the air, and 
she slipped out of sight beneath the waves. 


saw more aircraft heading in our direction. 
The guns roared again and I heard a shout : 
“ They've hit Repulse ! ” I looked across 
and saw smoke and flames rising from her 
amidships. It gives you a nasty jolt to sec 
another ship hit. I went to the intercom¬ 
municating telephone to tell the others down 
^low, and as I clicked the receiver on there 
was a dull, heavy, shuddering explosion. 

'T'he 35,000 tons of Prince of Wales lifted 
and settled with a slight list—a horrid, 
sickening feeling. Verbal comment seemed 
superfluous. A young Marine standing 
near me said, “ W-was that a t-torpedo ? " 
and started, quite automatically I'm sure, 
blowing up the inflator on his air belt. Our 
speed dropped. The whole set-up was 
changing and I didn't feel awfully happy. I 
wondered how the medical parties between 
decks were getting on. The indescribable din 
continued. Repulse had been torpedoed two 
or three times now and was travelling very 
.slowly, listing badly, and on fire, but her guns 
still flashed defiantly. As I watched her there 
was another heavy, sickening jolt—it's hard 
to describe—like a sudden earth tremor, I 
imagine. Another torpedo struck us and a 
huge cascade of water drenched us on the 
bridge. 1 went into the upper conning 
position to use the phone and find out if I 
was wanted below, but it was out of order. 

My job was upper deck casualties, so up 
till now I'd nothing to do but watch it all 


ear-splitting rhythm of the multiple ,^om- 
poms. They rose through a frenzied cres¬ 
cendo as the bomber approached, I 
watched him get nearer and nearer, bigger 
and bigger. I was fascinated, and kept 
thinking " We must get him, we must get 
him !" Then 1 saw his torpedo fall from 
the belly of his plane, splash into the sea, and 
its tell-tale line of bubbles heading for us. 

Simultaneously the ship swung round to 
port to avoid its track, and I found myxif 
holding my breath and gripping the rail like 
a vice as the torpedo passed harmlessly on 
its way. They were attacking us from high 
level, too, and’a stick of bombs came scream¬ 
ing down ahead of us, throwing up huge 
pillars of water as they exploded in the sea. 
We avoided another two torpedo attacks on 
our starboard side, and as the second plane 
banked away there was a cheer from the guns' 
crews—or rather a roar—as smoke and flames 
began to pour from it, and then like a great 
flaming newspaper it dropiwd lower and 
lower till it hit the sea and disappeared. A 
huge oily column of smoke marked its end. 

We saw another dark plume of smoke 
rising from the sea three or four miles astern. 
It was certainly nice to know that anything 
crashing into the sea was Japanese. Then 
there was a slight lull. So far, so good. Wc 
sent a signal to H.M.S. Repulse iwking her 
if she was all right, and her Captain replied, 
“ Yes, have already avoided 19 torpedoes." 
I had not time to finish the cigarette I had lit, 
when “ Repel Aircraft ” sounded off, and I 


happening. The Commander came scramb¬ 
ling up a ladder, said “All right here ?" 
and gave us his grand, tough smile. The 
ship shook to another explosion. The high- 
level bombers had hit us with a heavy bomb 
which crashed through the catapult deck and 
exploded between decks. My impressions 
after this were a jumbled medley. I mw the 
battered Repulse hit again and again, list 
over more and more and slip below the water, 
leaving hundreds of bobbing heads, boats, 
Carley floats and debris. 

¥ SAW the track of a torpedo approaching, 
* and realized that in our crippled condition 
it was going to hit us. It seemed a horrid 
inevitability waiting for the explosion that 
followed. I thought if only it was going to 
get dark soon we might escape, but it was only 
midday. We gave a great lurch again as the 
torpedo tore into us. We were now practic¬ 
ally stationary and listing heavily to port. 

I realized that we could not last much 
longer and had a sudden vivid flash-back of 
our short-lived but exciting commission— 
10 months full of incident, full of high lights. 
His Majesty the King coming on board ; 
the Bismarck action, with H.M.S. Hood 
blowing up and sinking just ahead of ds ; 
the thrill of taking Winston Churchill across 
for the Atlantic Charter : his meeting on 
board with the American President, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and these two great men in our 
wardroom ; grimmer memories of fighting, 
escorting a convoy to Malta, then the sudden 
trip out East to Singapore, to this. 


CONTHOL room of the prince of wales, a maicarpiace af mKhanical aflicJancy, whara 
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How I Saved R.A.F. Pilots from the Gestapo 

Decorated by His Majesty King George VI on February 13, 1946. Mile. 

Andrie de Jongh, G.M., aj-year-old Belgian girl, was instrumental in 
arranging the evacuation of Allied service personnel who were stranded 
in enemy-occupied territory in Western Europe. Here is her remarkable 
story, as told in an interview with The News of the World special cor¬ 
respondent See also portrait in page 705. 


W HFN my country went to war with 
Germany I was able to help in a 
Brussels hospital, as 1 had studied 
nursing at evening classes. After the Nazis 
overran Belgium we soon learned something 
cf the misery of life in occupied territory. 

In the hospital I met many wounded 
soldiers, some Belgian, others French and 
English, and it was always in my mind 
that 1 could do something to help them. 
But the hospital was under German control. 
Regulations were severe, and to have helped 
a wounded man to escape would have meant 
compromising the whole of the staff. 

Each day as I left the hospital and walked 
to my home to sec my parents I read the 
notices posted on the walls in the streets ; 

*• ANYOSE FOUND AIDING THE 
ALLIES WILL BE SHOT." 

But still I knew that 1 must do something 
to help. My first chance came by accident. 
1 discovered that my own sister was one of 
a group of patriots, working underground. 

I BEGOiiD her to give me work to do, and 
■* in October 1940 1 was asked to obtain 
information about military traffic in Brussels. 
But I failed. The information 1 passed on 
was not what was needed. Then tlw hospital 
was closed down, and through a friend I got 
in touch with patriou who were hiding 
British troops. 1 was asked to get food for 
them, but again 1 knew the bitterness of defeat. 
Obtaining extra food was a hopeless task. 

But events moved swiftly. Early in 1941 
the Gestapo swooped. Many of my com¬ 
patriots were thrown into prison and shot. 
One day 1 found that I was left working 
alone with one other friend. We planned 
our next move together. He knew the 
South of France well, and thought we could 
get soldiers to safety by taking them out of 
that country and into Spain. 

The risks, we knew, would be great. 
But the route to the South of France and 
Spain was the only one still open. The 
Germans appreciated this, too, and they 
patrolled the border between Occupied 
France and Vichy France, helped by Alsatian 
dogs and mounted police. But it was 
worth trying. My friend went off to Bayonne 
to explore the route, while 1 was left to think 
out the problem of obtaining money. 

Non-Swimmers Towed to Safety 
It was then that I took my first great 
risk. I decided to go and see the manager 
of one of our biggest Belgian banks. I 
knew that if be were not with us arrest was 
certain. I went alone and talked to him. 
To my joy he was sympathetic and made 
available all the money I needed. Afterwards 
1 learned that this was planned with the help 
of the Belgian Government in London. 
Messages in code, broadcast by the B.B.C., 
told the banks that amounts paid out would 
be placed to their credit in London. 

In the meantime, my friend was back from 
Bayonne. The route was possible, and 
halting places had been arranged. All was 
now ready for our first convoy. In July 1941 
the first venture was made. My friend and 
1 collected eleven Belgian soldiers, and set 
off on our journey of nearly 1,5<X) miles. 
All had been provided with money and 
false identity cards. We wore civilian clothes, 
and travelled openly by day in little groups. 

Our plan was simple. Along the route 
was a series of halting places, and at each 
we had an agent. One agent passed the 


escaping party on to the next. We knew, 
for instance, that we must find the priest 
in the village of X and give him the password. 
People in all walks of life were helping us ; 
sometimes a doctor, maybe a greengrocer, 
or some simple person the Nazis were least 
likely to suspect. The orders for each day 

were short. “Go to the cobbler in -. 

The password is * Swallows.’ ” 

All went well and we crossed the River 
Somme at night in a rowing boat. More 
than 800 miles to go, but we finally reached 
our last halting .nlace at Bayonne. Here 
Spanish smugglers took over and guided 
the party over the mountains into Spain. 
The price was £20 a head. My second party 
was three British soldiers and six Belgian 
pilots. All went well till we reached the Somme. 

To my dismay the boat was gone ; we 
must be suspected. There was no going 



SPAIN 


back : the only way was to swina the river. 
How many of us could swim ? Five. What 
was going to happen to the other six ? Luck 
was with us, for we found an old motor 
tire which, inflated, would act as a lifebelt. 
It worked. Silently, in the darkness, we 
undressed. First the swimmers slipped into 
the water and, with bundles of clothes on 
our heads, we went across to the other bank. 

There was not a sound. I swam back 
again, and one by one we towed the non¬ 
swimmers to safety. We dried ourselves as 
best we could, dressed, and held a council 
of war. Evidently the Gestapo were after 
us. We decided to split into two parties. 
My friend took the six Belgians, and I went 
on with the three British, arranging to meet 
again near Paris. 

We waited at the meeting place for some 
days, but the other party did not arrive, and 
I carried on alone. Later 1 learned that 
one of the men we thought to be a Belgian 
pilot was a traitor. He waited his chance 
and denounced tny friend and his comrades 
to the Gestapo. Disappointment awaited 
me at the iS'renees. My contact explained 


1941 

March 4. British naral raid on Lofoten Is. 
March 11. Lease-Lend Bill passed by US. House 
of Bepresentatives and signed by Rooserelt. 
March 13. First of two successive night bombing 
attacks on Glasgow and Clydebank. 


there was grut difficulty in getting the British 
through Spain, but on the other side of the 
mountains was a British Intelligence officer 
who was waiting to arrange the escape route. 

I set out with a Spanish smuggler to find 
him. The first night we walked for eight 
hours and then hid in a wood until darkness 
fell. The next night we walked for 12 hours, 
and when the morning came we were on 
Spanish soil. It was an exhausting journey 
up the rough mountain paths, struggling 
on hour after hour, fearful lest we should be 
ambushed, and ready at all times to dash 
away into the darkness. 

Later I got to know that journey well, 
for 1 made it 34 times, sometimes in bitter 
weather and the snow up to our knees. 
Once we were ambushed by frontier guards, 
but got away. Each time we crossed the 
Bidassoa, which in mid-winter was a raging 
torrent. I met the British Intelligence officer, 
and for three weeks we planned the escape 
route. When it was done I set out on my 
return journey alone. 

My Father Paid With His Life 

With the help of the stars and a compass 
I kept to my path. In Paris I sent a message 
to my father. Quickly news came back to 
me. The Gestapo had arrested my mother 
and sister and were holding them as hostages. 
I could not go back to Brussels. I made my 
headquarters in France, and parties to be 
taken over the frontier were brought to me. 

The work went on, but at length my father 
was caught, and paid with his life for tlie 
part he played. In 1942 the R.A.F. were 
making their big raids on Germany, and 
numbers of pilots were brought down in 
occupied territory. We knew that we must 
organize their escape. Bombers, using the 
shortest route in and out of Germany, were 
mostly brought down in one strip of country, 
which to us became known as Death Valley. 

■\/|oRE than 400,000 men and women were 
brought into our organization—priests, 
teachers, doctors, peasants—there was room 
for them all. A baron organized them into 
groups of beaters, and each night they went 
out into Death Valley to find the British 
pilots. It was a race to get to them before 
they were caught by the Gestapo. The 
organization met with great success, but alas, 
the brave baron, a distinguished Luxemburg 
banker, was caught and executed. 

For a year and a half I carried on, bur 
then I was forced ^y exhaustion to hand 
over to another. At long last my good luck- 
failed me. On January 13, 1943, when near 
the frontier, a Spanish smuggler denounced 
me to the Gestapo. I was taken back to 
Bayonne, and afterwards I spent four months 
in solitary confinement in various French 
and Belgian prisons. 

Later, with thousands of others, I was to 
know the horror of the concentration camp 
at Ravensbrueck. Here two out of cvers- 
three of the women captives died from their 
experiences. But liberation came, and once 
more we breathe the blessed air of freedom. 


1944 

March 14. /4th Army across Chindwin River. 
March IS. Allied air forces dropped 1,400 tons 
of bombs on town of Cassino, Italy. 


1942 

March 3. Japanese air raids on Broome and 
Wyndham in Western Australia. 

Mart^ 6. Japanese entered Batavia, Java. 

March 8. Rangoon occupied by Japanese. 


1945 

March 6. Cologne occupied by U.S. 1st Army. 
March 7. Americans crossed Rhine at Remogen. 
March 14. First of new ten-ton bombs dropped 
by R.A.F. on Bielefeld railway viaducts. 

March IS. US. flag hoisted over Iwojima. 


'ic—A* Tide Yenrs Went By—\olable Bays in the War- ★ 
1940 1943 

March 13. Hostilities ended in Russo-Finnish March 3. Rzhev stormed by Red Army troops, 
war; armistice signed in Moscow on March 12. March 4. Two-day battle of Bismarck Sea 

ended; Japanese convoy sunk by Allies. 
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••ctlonal drawing, and in it ar« detailed most 
ol the aircraft's outstanding features. 

The Alght deck houses the crew; positions are 
shown of the captain, who is also chief pilot < 11 , 
and (next to htroi the flrst ofltcer and the navi* 
gator (2). Across the gangway is the engineer 
at his control panel. Aadio othoer ( 3 i. crew’s 
rest room (41. Metal grille of sate for important 
articles and mall (fti. Steward in the galley (Si. 

The main cabin accommodates 40 day or 32 
night passengers. An alternative type accommo¬ 


dates SO day passengers. Beats are adjustable 
to the upright position, and folding bunks are 
featured: one is seen being lowered into position. 
The promenade deck is furnished with a cocktail 
bar (7). Inset is a view through the entrance 
door (8). showing a settee (SI convertible Into 
a bunk, and (10> a twin bunk folding cabinet. 
A well-appointed dressing-room for men ( 111 , and 
the ladies* dressing-room (13) also shown in de¬ 
tail (inset). Baggage compartments (13 and 14). 
The hull of the aircraft is pressurised for high 


altitude hying, and by means of air-condttlonlng 
plant fresh air is constantly circulated through¬ 
out the plane. 

Air is drawn Into the wing and Altered at 
(A), cooled at (Bl and circulated through the 
plant (inset). Used air is recirculated by means 
of the fan (C). in conjunction with the 
mechanisms (Di and (E). which add fresh air 
and heat respectively before distributing it 
through the duct (P). and Anally through the 
grilles (O) near each seat. Bee also facing page. 
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B EM>*i the War, Hriinh airliners carried 
flight stewards on the Continental and 
trunk routes, to prepare and sen’c the 
meals and generally look after passengers' 
comfort. Luflhansa, flying between London 
and Berlin, did not trouble about meals en 
route. For the Germans it vsas good enough 
if the passenKrs could snatch a hasty meal 
at the trim, clean restaurant at Amsterdam's 
airport. But Swissair, on the four hours' 
trip between London and Geneva, flown non¬ 
stop, carried air hostesses instead of the 
stewards of staid Imperial Airways. 

Air hostesses were first employed on the 
African domestic airlines. The scheme was 
initiated, I think, with the idea that smart 
girls would give the timid passengers more 
confidence in flying, in the days when flying 
was leM common than it is today. And as 
Swissair used American airliners it was 
appropriate that the air hostess idea should 
also be adopted, and very efficiently the 
Swiss girls carried out their duties. They 
were multi-lingual, and equally at home in 
Paris, London, Copenhagen or Berlin. 

British South American Airlines has 
adopted the air hostess for the glamorous 
run to the River Plate. When the Lancas¬ 
trian “ Star Light ” took off" from Heath¬ 
row airport on January 1, 1946, for the first 
exploratory flight, with Air Vice-Marshal 
Donald C. T. Bennett in command, there 
were eighteen persons aboard, including the 
crew. And the crew included 24-ycars-old 
hostess Mary Guthrie, flying in the role of 
first transoceanic air hostess, the only 
woman on board. Her war career had led 
her to this new one. First a V.A.D. nurse 
attached to the R.A.F. Nursing Service, 
then a pilot, ferrying aircraft with Air 
Transport Auxiliary, and now pioneer of a 
new job for British women, with ports of 
call at Lisbon, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires, and, in future, Santiago de 
Chile, all cities of Portuguese and Spanish 
origin and unrationed luxury. 

T ANCASTER Bomber Conversion for 
Temporary Airline Development 

Fifteen days were spent on this first proving 
trip for the latest of Britain's intercon¬ 
tinental airlines. But the “ Star Light " 
cruised at four miles a minute, and took 
only 28 hours 18 minutes in the air to reach 
Buenos Aires from Heathrow. Most of 
the time was spent at Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires in organizational work for the future 
of the line. (See illus. in pages 636, 640.) 

It is strange to recall that, before the 
War, Britain had no airline flying to South 
America, and indeed had no aircraft suitable 
for this purpose. It was intended to inter¬ 
connect Britain with Latin South America 
.some day, but the date was never specified. 
War development of aircraft was so swift 
that it became possible to prepare for the 
opening of this route before the War was 
over. But it must be remembered that the 
Lancastrian is only a stop-gap plane, a con¬ 
version of the lanc.-uter bomber to tem¬ 
porary use for airline development. It has 
brought Sydney and London to a space- 
time of only 63 hours, but it does not carry 
many p.issengcrs. (Sec illus. pages 481, 504.) 

Already the British aircraft industiy is 
hard at work on various airliners designed 
expressly for civilian use. among them the 
Vickers Viking, De Havilland Dove, Handley 
Page Hermes and Avro Tudor. There are two 
versions of the Tudor, and recently 
A. V. Roc h Co., Ltd., their manu¬ 
facturers, kindly gave facilities for War 
iLLiisTRATtn's artist to execute the drawings 
of the larger type—the Avro Tudor II— 
which are repixrauced in the opposite page. 


By CAPTAIN 

NORMAN MACMILLAN 
M.C., A.F.C. 

Seventy-nine of these aircraft have been 
ordered for use on the Lngland-Australin, 
England-South Africa, and England-South 
America routes. 

The most modern long-range airliner 
actually in service today is the Constellation, 
and British Overseas Airways are to purchase 
a number of these American craft for the 
trans-Atlantic service, an unpopular move 
in British industrial aviation circles, but one 
without imiiKdiatc alternative save the opera¬ 
tion of services less efficient than those of 
American airlines. Disadvantages, of course, 
are apparent in the dollar cost of the aircraft 



MISS M. S. GUTHRIE, hottm of the Un- 
cmitrian airllnar ** Star l.ight,’' at Haathrow 
Airport, London, bofor* its flight to South 

Amorics. Photo. P.A.-HinUr 

and the training of the aircrews; but there 
will be value in the experience of operating 
these latest American aircraft while our own 
types are under construction. 

The significance of the Constellation to 
airline operation is easily shown by what 
these aircraft have already done and arc 
scheduled to do. One broke the U.S.A. 
transcontinental commercial flight record on 
February 3 by flying 2,490 miles non-stop 
from Burbank, California, to La Guardia 
airfield. New York, in just under seven hours 
and a half with 45 passengers and a crew of 
seven. On February 6 the Constellation 
“ Star of Paris," belonging to Transcontin¬ 
ental Western Airways, arrived at Paris from 
Washington with 35 passengers, making the 
first regular flight betsvecn the U.S. and 
French capitals. Carrying 30 passengers in 
bunks they will cut Pan-American Airways' 
time of flight between San Francisco and 
Sydney to 30 hours. 

The economical cruising speed of the 
Constellation is 250 m.p.h. and the high 
cruising speed 280 m.p.h. They can fly at the 
lower speed from Rineanna (Eire) to Gander 
(Newfoundland) in lOhoursagainstaSOm.p.h. 
wind, and maintain a schedule of 17 hours 
between London and New York, and 12 
hours between New York and London. 
They have already flown from Gander to 
Rineanna in 6 hours 36 minutes. New York 
to Lisbon in 104 hours, and New York to 
Hum (Hampshire) in 12 hours 9 minutes. 
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When they travel at 19,000 feet their 
passenger cabins are pressurized to an 
artificial level of 6,000 feet, and so, without 
any discomfort to the passengers, they can 
travel safely above the height of dangerous 
conditions where wings arc liable to lose 
their lift through distortion of the airflow 
cauKd by ice forming on them, and where 
engines may lose their power because ice 
forms within the air intakes. And a high 
safety factor is assured when cruising at 
250 m.p.h., because the four engines need 
be driven at only 57 per cent of their maximum 
power to attain this speed. 

The older American airliners cannot equal 
the Constellations, as is shown by the 
Douglas DC-4 that inaugurated American 
Overseas Airlines service between America 
and ^andinavia. En route to Stockholm, 
this aircraft took 22 hours to reach Copen¬ 
hagen from Gander. Yet American contact 
with the times is shown by Pan-American 
Airways giving cinema shows in its DC-4s, 
with a silver screen fitted against the bulk¬ 
head of the flight deck illuminated by a 
special type of light-weight projector. 

IJRITISH Jet-Engined Passenger 
Aircraft for Atlantic Crossing 

It is probable that it will take Britain 
another two or three strenuous years to make 
up the leeway, lost by the War, in her 
^yelopment of civil transport aircraft. But 
it is thought that when she does so she will 
be first in the field with jet-engined passenger 
aircraft capable of traversing the Atlantic. 
This would be a fair reward for all the 
development work in jet-planes that Britain 
has undertaken, and the results of which 
she has so freely given to America as an 
ally during the War. But I cannot sec that 
the British aircraft industry has any right 
to suggest holding back the operational 
development of commercial air routes during 
the intervening period because it cannot 
now deliver aircraft with the same character¬ 
istics as the Constellation. 

There must be recurrent periods of swifter 
development of some branches of aviation, 
now in one country, again in another. The 
British aircraft industry cannot hope to be 
in the van of every production development 
every time ; and if there comes a period 
when it is not ahead, should British operators 
be handicapped because of it ? 

Quietly and without fuss the R-.A.F. 
Lancaster “ Aries ” has made aeronautical 
history of a valuable navigational kind. 
First came her globe<ircling flight, then the 
flights over the magnetic and geographic 
poles of the northern hemisphere, and more 
recently a record-breaking flight from 
England to Cape Town. It is certain that 
these flights are accomplished for special 
reasons, and have definite objects in view. 

HAT these are has not been disclosed, but 

it is not a difficult guess to make that 
they are connected with air mobility and 
operational efficiency of military air forces 
rather than development of air transport. 

There is still much to be learned about 
navigational control in the areas of the 
world where it was not practised as highly 
as within the battle zones. And as the 
preventing of future war probably depends 
upon keeping the fighting elements out of 
(he danger areas until they are actually 
required, the power of swift reinforcement 
by air becomes of greater importance than 
it ever was in the War just ended ; and to 
that end a study of navigational geography 
and the behaviour of the latest navigational 
instruments used by aircraft has btiome a 
subject of profound technical necessity. 



T/7e£cf/forLooAs Bock 


the fact remains that Britain is still an 
island, and it was because of that that we 
have survived through every devilment in¬ 
vented for our destruction. 


PITY THE OLD HORSE Apr. 27, 1940 

I'm really sorry to see the old horse appcar- 
iitg again in London streets. With Dean 
Farrar I have always felt that Christianity, 
for all its humanitarian and ennobling 
teaching, has no satisfactory e,'olanation of 
the life and death of the London draught 
horse. To see those dear old things s'raining 
under their loads with no hope of anything 
beyond a feed of hay and a few hours' leisure 
in their dark stalls has often given me an 
acute sense of pain. Their unrewarded 
suffering is a mystery beyond our solving. 
Forty years ago, when street traffic was more 
confused and ill-ordered than it is today, 
it was not uncommon to see some poor 
horse standing or lying in Fleet Street or Lud- 
gate Hill with a broken leg or damaged 
fetlock awaiting the slaughterer. I rejoiced 
in the coming of motor traction and the 
horse's disappearance from the throngini; 
City streets. And now they are back again 
in hundreds ; the first of living things that 
will be maimed and slaughtered when the 
bombers get through. I hate the thought. 
Farrar was right ; our philosophy has no 
word of comfort for the life of the van-horse 
in a crowded city. And these devoted 
servants of man are so absolutely beautiful 

JN the present confusion of traffic in 
London, which we may hope is only tem¬ 
porary, the old horse is still in evidence; and 
one has sometimes to bless it for holding up 
the endless stream of motor vehicles and 
giving one’s car a chance—literally a 
’’break”—when waiting to turn left or 
right. Doubtless we shall yet see much im¬ 
provement in the organizing of central 
London's daily increasing traffic. There was 
a time in 1919 or the following year, before 
traffic lights had been devised, when road 
conditions were even worse than they are 
today. I remember that on more than one 
occasion then it took me about 25 minutes 
to drive my car from Charing Cross to 
Ludgate Circus! 

CHAMBERLAIN GOES May 1 1 , two 

In the twinkling of an eye. Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s dignified demission and the instant 
coalescence of all political parties under 
the War leadership of Mr. Churchill seemed 
the most natural things to happen, and 
somehow divorced from party feeling. There 
are many who regret that the fates have not 
decreed that he who, more than any other 
man, saved our country at the moment of its 
greatest peril by a policy which, in very truth, 
did make Hitler ** miss the bus," should have 
had the satisfaction of leading it to the 
victory in which all of us with any spirit or 
power of endurance so profoundly believe. 
But in Mr. Churchill we have the ideal War 
leader in whom energy, vision and experience 
unite to make a leader completely worthy 
of our confidence. The Carson-Asquith 
wrangle over Ireland had a good deal to do 
with the Kaiser's Germany deciding that the 
hour had struck . . . fools that they were. 
It looks to me that the political moves which 
led to Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation— 
though I am certain he had no more loyal 
colleague than his successor—may have 
helped to decide Hitler, who knows little 
more about the British temperament than a 
Patagonian, to take the plunge. And, if 
that were so, events may yet prove that after 
all the Chamberlain crisis in the House 
was curiously opportune. 

J’HiS judgement of mine at the critical 
moment six years ago will, I fancy, 
have fairly general endorsement today, 
where political bias does not intervene. My 
great regret Is that political bias did Intervene 
last year before our brilliant fVar leader had 


had the satisfaction of taking his proper 
place at the Peace Conference. I had hoped 
that party politics would have been kept out 
of the governance of the country at least till 
that crowning event. But I am a complete 
innocent so far as party politics are concerned. 

STILL AN ISLAND! July 6,1940 
Britain is no longer an island we have been 
told times out of number by writers who 
lik« to make our flesh creep in picturing the 
possibilities of aerial destruction. But, be¬ 
lieve me, Britain’s hope and confidence 
reside today in the geographical fact that 
she is an island. The infamous—the almost 
incredible—French betrayal has brought the 
enemy’s airports nearer to our shores. For 
it would be lunacy to regard France today 
as other than an enemy country, since the 
military poltroons and scoundrelly politicians 
who are temporarily in power there (if such 
a term can be applied to creatures who have 
sold their souls and their countrymen into 
Nazi slavery) will do just as their Nazi 
bosses tell ’em to. Thus those of us who 
have homes on the South Coast can look on 
clear days across the Channel to a land that 
teems with our implacable enemies, where 
once we had every right to suppose only 
friends held sway, and from these former 
airports of our treacherous ally it is a matter 
of minutes to launch attacks upon our 
shores, such as the futile bombing which 1 
witnessed yesterday. 

'J’HAT bombing did not long continue to 
be ’’ futile,” as anyone could see even 
now who visits our South Coast resorts. 
But most of these are enjoying a return to 
prosperity, for after nearly six years without 
a sight of the sunny waters of the Channel, 
and longing for that exhilaration which is 
borne on the salty winds, inland dwellers 
are crowding in their thousands to the coast 
once more. Only the lack of labour due 
to tardy demobilizing is thwarting these 
towns from putting themselves in better 
shape to accommodate visitors and regain 
some portion of tlKir lost revenues. But 

m POSTS 

A f RiEND just home on a visit from Jeru¬ 
salem was telling me the other day 
that his little daughter, aged four or 
five, has been singing a new version of an old 
hymn since Viscount Gort succeeded Sir 
Harold MacMichacI as Governor : 

All things bright and beautiful. 

All creatures great and small. 

All things wise and wonderful. 

Lord Gort made them all. 

" 'T'here are as many newspapers and 
periodicals in the United States," I 
am informed by an American contemporary, 

" as in all other countries of the world com¬ 
bined, and with only about one-sixteenth of 
the population.” Maybe. But how many of 
them enjoy one-tenth the reputation of The 
Times, The Daily Telegraph or The Man¬ 
chester Guardian ? 

Dritish troops have been warned that a 
drink being sold to them in the Ham¬ 
burg area was made from alcohol originally 
intended as fuel for V2 rockets. That our 
own troops have an expressive name for it I 
have no doubt. But what of the Germans ? 
Might I suggest “ Anti-Red Biddy ’’ ? 

After reading an account of an inter- 
Allicd celebration of Burns Nicht in 
Nuremberg, I feel somewhat easier in my 
mind regarding the future, of U.N.O. For, 
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THE FREE FRENCH July 13,1940 

A feeling of inexpressible sadness comes 
upon me when I sec the fine young *' mate- 
lots” of the French Navy wandering about 
the streets of London. It must be a terrible 
thing to be a sailor in a navy whose govern¬ 
ment has ratted upon its allies and has sought 
to hand over its splendid ships to the common 
enemy. For that is what the action of the 
traitorous Pitain-Laval junta amounts to. 
That they can still smile, these brave young 
sons of the France that was, is a proof that 
they have not lost heart and will yet bear 
their parts in voluntarily helping General dc 
Gaulle and Admiral Muselier in the long 
fight which we must now envisage for victory 
of the France that is to be. I am sure that 
all Londoners who encounter these French 
sailors in their perambulations of our world- 
famed streets must have the same sort of 
pathetic admiration for them that I feel. 

^yHATEyER we may think of De Gaulle 
as a statesman, we can never j'orget 
—nor will History fail to remember—that 
the renascence of France would still have 
been a long way off had he not made the 
stand he did when he came to England to 
uphold the Tricolour (with the added Cross 
of Lorraine) as the rallying point of a Free 
France. It is a pity that De Gaulle lacks 
the personality which stirs the enthusiasm 
of the multitude, and the friendliness of 
those who come in close relations with him. 
I well remember him frequently lunching at 
the Savage Club, next door to the Free 
French H.Q. in Carlton House Terrace, 
and the air of unapproachability that seemed 
to envelop him at that very free-and-easy 
club. The Free French flag that was 
flying on the top of their building was so 
enormous that it might have been seen 
from a raiding plane thousands of feet up. 
As the neighbourhood was a favourite target 
for the daylight bombers, a much smaller 
flag was substituted for the outsize one. 
The whole of that historic terrace, however, 
suffered heavy damage, and on its frontage 
to the Mall it still shows its many wounds. 

C R I P T m 

according to one report. “ the Russian 
found the combination of haggis and whisky 
* wonderful,’ and eagerly discussed the 
possibility of a similar thirst-provoking dish 
to be coupled with vodka.” If it’s thirst 
they're after, I would recommend a visit just 
now to the home of both whisky and haggis: 
Scotland. 

■The blatant subtlety (there’s no other way 
of putting it) of American advertising 
never fails to intrigue me. A New York 
women's store recently warned would-be 
purchasers of their nylon stockings that they 
must be prepared to face a “ battle royal ” 
with other would-be purchasers. “ We have 
nylons,” ran the advertisement, “ but, believe 
us, having nylons is almost worse than not 
having them.” You will agree, I’m sure, 
that the operative word here is “ almost.” 

T'he Chinese outlook is, to say the least of 
it, always picturesque. It has been offici¬ 
ally announced from Chungking, for in¬ 
stance, that the Chinese version of Mr. 
Attlee’s name has been changed from 
“ Aotcii ”—which is virtually meaningless in 
Chinese—to ’’ Aitehlih,” which can be 
translated as ” Fostering uprightness and 
courtesy.” I have always had a deep respect 
for the Chinese, but I shall be doubly careful 
in future not to incur their displeasure. The 
retranslitcration of someone else’s name— 
in a derogatory direction—is surety the 
simplest (and most effective) weapon of insult 
known to Man. 



In Britain Now: Long-Distance Coaches Again 



WAR-YEAKS SUSPENSION of leng-ditUnce 
motor^coach tcrvicot <am« to an and whan th« 
London*Elaclipool routa wa« oparatad again, 
on Pabruary U. 1944. Pattangars ara «aan 
(right) at tha Victoria Coach Station. London, 
about to taka thair taatt for tha flr«t journay ; 
tha drivar it adjusting tha dastination sign. 

WIVES AND CHILDREN of U.S. toldiart 
aboard tha Quoon Hary at Southampton 
(below) tattle into tboir auartart for tha Atlantic 
crofting, to ba raunitad with hutbandt and 
fathart. Tha giant liner hat bean converted to 
a ** nurttry** thip. and tha interior in many ra> 
tpactt ratamblat a walUappointad floating clinic 


PLEASURE TRIPS will ba 
a feature of tha coming 
holiday taason whan tha 
staamaro Royal Eagle and 
Golden Eagle commence 
tailingi from tha Tower 
Pier. London, to Ramsgate, 
Clacton and Margate. Tha 
Royal Eagle (left) it being 
redecorated, after having 
terved at a flak thIp during 
the war. Roth Golden 
Eagle and Royal Eagle 
helped, in 1940, to evacuate 
troopa from Dunkirk, 
where a titter thip, tha 
Cratted Eagle, wat lott. 

Fkatm, PUntt, As<*>fiaUJ 

Prts3, / upiroi, Kiy^tvHi 
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PIRflA^MS and ammunU 
j A ^5 tion of all detcriptloni 
from hornet throughout 
Britain ware handed in at 
police ttationt, following 
the appeal by the Home 
Secretary (In the Houta 
of Comment on Feb. 14, 
1944) to all who pottettad 
them. Proceeding would 
not ba taken against any¬ 
one who gave up flraarmt 
or ammunition held with¬ 
out a licence by March 31. 
Above, a police sergeant 
accepting a rifle to add to 
hit variM collection. By 
March 1.4,000 firearms and 
SO.OOO rounds of ammu¬ 
nition had bean handed 
over in London alone. 












'Qmvteen, Qomnvando^ ’ to iPxul ^oA iPXtt^afioAe 



THE FIRST TIME IN N.A.A.F.I. HISTORY girl memb«rt of th« ExpodUionary Forces Institutes (E.F.I.) will shortly be werhint In the Forces 
centeens et Slngepore. Several are teen—>aM obviously intbued with a happy spirit of Adventure^llstening to a few words of a deice, after lso4igg 
fitted out with tropical kit at a centre in London In readiness for the voyage. Some are wearing decorations earned on the variows Fronts, where- 
they were popularly known as “ Canteen Commandos.*' rhotc. 
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